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As cy Ws Saying aks 


February is the year’s shortest 
month but what it lacks in length it 
makes up in other ways. For one thing 
it has earned the dubious honor of 
causing more school children to mis- 
spell it than any other. Remember 
how long it took you to finally learn 
that it is FebRUary? Certainly more 
than one elementary teacher has won- 
dered if it wouldn't be easier to 
change the spelling than to struggle 
with the students who can’t remember 
the RU. 

It is a month full of dates to re- 
member and it starts off with Ground- 
hog Day on the second. That’s a day 
that no one believes in but everyone 
talks about. It’s no wonder the poor 
pus always goes back in his 

ole. I would too if I were greeted 
by television cameras and reporters 
immediately upon arising. But legend 
or fact, Mr. Groundhog has his name 
on the calendar year in and year out 
and that is something none of us can 
boast. 

It is a month with two legal holi- 
days. That means it offers two op- 
portunities for X epa folk to tug 
futilely on doors that won't open as 
they try to recall what day it is and 
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why the banks aren't open. This also 
gives rise to many discussions as to 
which date is which. Is it Lincoln's 
birthday on the 12th and Washington's 
on the 22nd or is it the other way 
around? 

As children we knew for sure be- 
cause we had to have Lincoln's Gettys- 
burg Address memorized by the 12th. 
And since we didn't start to refresh 
our memories from last year until the 
11th, this always led to a night of late 
study resulting in a group of sleepy 
students struggling to remember what 
comes after “Fourscore and seven 
years ago . . ." Today's children sel- 
dom are asked to memorize such 
things and it's better that way. We just 
parroted words with no thought as to 
what they meant and for all my study 
I can't today get past “Fourscore and 
seven years ago.” 

Of course, Valentine's Day can be 
fun. It can also be miserable if a card 
from the right person doesn't appear in 
your mailbox, but it is a cheerful day 
in the middle of a dreary winter month. 
We always had fancy, be-ribboned 
boxes in each room in the school 
where the tender messages could be 
deposited. I seem to recall some mes- 
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sages that weren't so tender but those 
were disregarded as not being in the 
true spirit of Valentine's Day. Remem- 
ber how we used to make our own 
Valentines out of paper doilies and 
red paper? I hope that art hasn't been 
lost — it was fun. 

Washington's Birthday was the day 
we prepared for by making red paper 
hatchets and re-telling the story about 
young George and the cherry tree. Sil- 
houettes of Washington's head were 
also very popular and could be found 
on the walls of every classroom. The 
fact that his birthday meant a school 
holiday added quite a bit to the 
memory of Washington. 

Another day that often falls in 
February is Ash Wednesday. That 
was the day when the students who 
had gone to church in the morning 
came to school with dirty faces and 
the rest of the school population spent 
the day reminding them of that fact. 

So it cannot be denied that the short 
month of February makes its presence 
known with many dates worth noting, 
occasions worth celebrating — and 
memories worth keeping. 

Kay Henry 
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Love in Winter 


is very much 
dependent on vintage and temperature. 


There is this business of cold. 
Too much of it numbs, 
and just enough sharpens the appetite. 


So I guess if love doesn't 

sharpen for you in winter, 
you may be too cold... 
Or maybe too old in spirit. 
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LOTTERY FOR LOVERS 


Have you ever wondered why val- 
entines through the centuries have 
amorous verses speaking of “drawing” 
a sweetheart? Many poems penned 
for February 14th presented, and still 
do, a message similar to this oldtime 
one: "When I drew my valentine, it 
was my fortune you to find." 

How did the idea of drawing a val- 
entine like a lucky number in a lot- 
tery originate? 

One of the most acceptable answers 
dates back to a pagan feast in ancient 
Rome held in honor of the queen of 
the gods, Juno. At this annual festiv- 
ity it was the custom for a young man 
to pick out the name of a girl in a lot 
to be his partner in the celebration. 
After the advent of Christianity, this 
feast date came to be identical with 
the commemoration of the death of the 
Christian martyr, St. Valentine. 
Though the purpose of the feast 
switched from a pagan celebration to 
a saint's remembrance, the idea of 
the lot and partners remained intact. 

For centuries afterwards in Eng- 
land, Scotland and eventually in 
America, young men drew lots for 
their sweethearts on St. Valentine's 
Day. Eventually, the "drawing" be- 
came figurative. A man thought over 
the girls in his life and from a selection 
of acquaintances, he "drew" the one 
he wanted for his love by sending her 
a valentine and expressing his de- 
votion. 

How many Bucks County ladies re- 
ceived such messages over the cen- 
turies? More than could be counted. 
How many found the love of their 
lives by being chosen a valentine? 
Who could measure the successes of 
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lovers in a lace-framed past? One can 
only guess the Valentine declarations 
of love met with sweet success a large 
part of the time. 

In the case of Henry Holbein of 
New Britain in the early 1800's, the 
happy results are a matter of record. 
Henry sent off a work of art to his 
childhood sweetheart, 17-year-old 
Martha Thomas, on Valentine's Day 
in 1812. It was a piece of plain white 
paper on which he wrote a message- 
in-the-round. In the pattern of one 
concentric circle after another he de- 
clared, “Sure as the Grapes Grow on 
the vine, I draw you for my valentine. 
I draw you from among the rest, the 
reason was I loved you best." 

The verses were written in a circle, 
said the giver, to symbolize the mes- 
sage . . . "round is the ring which 
hath no end. So is my love to you. . . ." 

Henry must have known what he 
was talking about, too. He won 
Martha — and kept her for 56 years! 
His success was recorded around the 
edge of the valentine with the words, 
"So may this married couple live and 
die in friendship. Joined by love 
1812." 

Valentines have come and gone. 
Many have been more lace-bedecked; 
many more costly (some valentines 
in the last century sold for as high as 
fifty dollars) but none more sincere 
nor more winning than that of Henry 
Holbein of New Britain in 1812. 

Henry's valentine can still be seen. 


It hangs оп the wall of the Bucks‘ 


County Historical Society library in 
Doylestown, evidence of an oldtime 
“lottery of love" that really paid off. 
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DAPHNE HOGSTROM: 
A Grown-Up Who Can Talk to Children 


by Margaret- Mary и’ 


She acts, directs, lectures and Шиз- 
trates. She has a husband, two chil- 
dren, a dog, a pet skunk and many, 
many friends. She is warm, vibrant, 
enthusiastic and vastly amusing. And 
to Bucks County Life, she is New- 
town's contribution to our staff, Juve- 
nile Editor Daphne Hogstrom. 

Best known for her children's books 
and stories, Daphne's verses, finger- 
plays, songs and plays have appeared 
in Jack and Jill, The Instructor, Grade 
School, Golden Magazine and junior 
church magazines. She has edited and 
rewritten stories, as well as done 
stories of her own, for the Sheldon 
Basic Series on the third and fourth 
grade levels at Syracuse University. 
Her books Solomon Shag, Bingo, and 
Little Boy Blue (a Whitman book of 
finger plays) have delighted countless 
children; and her new books 4 Farm 
of My Own and the story of Babe, 
Paul Bunyan's blue ox, will soon be 
available. 

Daphne, who is incurably romantic, 
was born appropriately in a house with 
the fanciful name of “Penrose” in the 
English country town of Shepherd's 
Bush. There is some indication that 
she still believes in fairy castles, hand- 
some magic princes and mystical 
happy endings. Her tastes may have 
been influenced in her formative years 
by her father's background as an art 
dealer. 

Daphne first came to America when 
she was seven, returned to her native 
England when she was eleven, and 
then came back to this country for 
good when she was fifteen. It was in 
Bayside High School on Long Island 
that she met Hal, her husband. 
Daphne had written a biology play and 
Hal had acted in it. This was the be- 
ginning of a working partnership as 
well as a romantic one. Hal went on 
to become a teacher of drama and 
speech. He presently is teaching at 
Trenton College and is working for 
his doctorate in theater, which he will 


complete this year. Hal also directs 
plays, stage manages and designs. 


Together the Hogstroms have done 
a great deal of drama and television. 
After their beginning in high school, 
Hal and Daphne were instrumental in 
starting the “Queens Community 
Theatre," which put on a play a 
month. They went on to the River- 
head, Long Island Theater and were 
active in the Oswego players while Hal 
was teaching and working toward his 
Ph.D. degree at Syracuse University. 

Both of the Hogstroms worked at 
directing and designing as well as 
acting. Together they appeared in an 
excerpt from Shaw's Candida on tele- 
vision and have done commercials for 
the Bell Telephone Company on the 
same medium. They recorded plays 
while they were at Syracuse University, 
and have done readings of the works 
of Dylan Thomas. Not the least of 
their achievements was the production 
of daughter Kim, now twelve and son 
Jon, who is ten. 

Kim is a lovely young girl who has 
her mother's ebullience and is full of 
enthusiasm for living. She has an ar- 
dent love of animals, owns at least 
one hundred models of horses, and is 
responsible for having added Sam, the 
skunk (a most appealing and affec- 
tionate gentleman) to the family. Kim 
too, is a good poet. . 

Jon is a very attractive, very blond 
young man who approaches life with 
a cool male logic. When asked what 
he would buy with a million dollars 
he replied reasonably, *A safe to put 
it in.” Asked what he wants to be, 
Jon answers with calm assurance, *An 
actor." Asked what he hopes to do, he 
says simply, “Act.” He is, however, 
also an excellent archer. 

Although Daphne has written from 
the time she could hold a pen, like 
most professionals, she has put in time 
earning a living at other jobs. There 
was a brief period as a bank teller, 
and then she worked in the first old 


button store in New York City, on 
52nd Street —Vwhere she sold odd but- 
tons which ranged in price from 
twenty-five cents to two hundred and 
fifty dollars a piece. She was also a 
librarian in Knoedler's Art Gallery on 
57th Street. 

Today Daphne writes and edits the 
Juvenile pages of Bucks County Life 
magazine every month, does her free 
lance juvenile stories, and works on 
her children's books, which are usually 
assigned. The one she is busy with 
now is another farm book which is 
concerned with things that grow. 

With Daphne's intense enjoyment of 
fantasy, drama and visual work comes 
the ability to please and delight even 
very young children. Because her 
stories are filled with illustrations, 
children who cannot yet read enjoy 
having her verses and tales read to 
them. And especially appealing are 
the finger plays. These games and 
songs in which the children can par- 
ticipate by using their hands and 
bodies to imitate or to pretend to be 
different things, have been loved by 
children of all nations down through 
the ages. 

To her adult friends, Daphne 
Hogstrom is an eloquent, gracious and 
companionable woman, who doesn't 
talk, but rather is expressively and 
fluently vocal. Her speech flows easily 
and cordially. She gives generously of 
her talents and of herself. She is past- 
president of the Bucks County Writers' 
Guild, and has a thoroughly profes- 
sional attitude toward her work. She 
has said that the only thing she can- 
not forgive in another person is un- 
reliability, and she herself is most 
reliable. Perhaps it takes a completely 
mature and developed personality, 
such as Daphne's, to communicate so 
easily and beautifully with children. 
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MEN IN THEIR FORTIES 
SHOULDN'T... 


No matter what Mother Nature has 
to offer, the suburbs always get more 
of it. Like snow, for instance. It’s great 
for poets and painters and snow 
shovel makers. But as far as I'm con- 
cerned, I always wind up torn between 
a local law demanding removal of the 
stuff as soon as it stops falling; and 
my insurance agent's stern warning 
that men in their forties shouldn't 
shovel snow. 

An easy way out of this mess, of 
course, would be to move to Tahiti. 
Another, more challenging alternative, 
however, is to get a neighborhood 
youngster to shovel it for me. 

After our last snowstorm, I turned 
to my wife and asked her to recom- 
mend some needy, reliable, nice kid 
in the neighborhood who was under 
forty. Without giving the matter too 
much serious thought she casually 
suggested: "Why don't you try Billy 
down the corner? I'm sure he would 
appreciate some extra spending 
money." 

"Is the family really in need?" I 
asked, in order to make sure I was 
going to award this lucrative plum to 
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the most deserving party. 

"Want me to check with Dun & 
Bradstreet?" she replied. 

I dialed Billy's number and a voice 
answered: “ВШу’з snow removal 
service. Billy speaking. Can I help 
you?” 
“Hi, Billy,” I said, pleased with this 
youngster's business acumen. “Can 
you run over and shovel a little bit of 
snow for me?” 

“Little bit of snow, huh! That's 
what they all say. Who're you kidding, 
Mac?” 

“Well . . . I guess I was just using 
a little figure of speech," I explained 
sheepishly. “Can you be over shortly?” 

“Let's have your name and address, 
Mac, and ГИ put you on the list for 
the day after tomorrow." 

“But, Billy, ГИ be fined by then." 

"Sorry about that, Mac," Billy re- 
plied heartlessly. “I've got more calls 
than I can handle. I might even have 
to cut classes tomorrow to take care of 
all my customers." 

“I don't think your teacher is going 
to be happy about that, Billy." 

“Don't worry about that, Mac. I'm 
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going to cut teacher in with a little 
kickback. That way, everybody's 
happy. See?” 

“Billy . . ." 

"Tell you what, Mac. You seem 
like a nice Joe. Why don't you try my 
competition, Timmy, over at the pink 
house. He's only number two around 
here and he might try harder." 

After I hung up, my wife looked at 
me. "Put that shovel down," she or- 
dered. "Remember, the insurance 
agent said that men in their forties 
shouldn't shovel snow." 

I reluctantly put it back in the stor- 
age room and dialed Timmy. His 
mother answered. “May I help you?" 
she asked sweetly. 

“I just wanted to ask Timmy if he 
would like to shovel some snow for 
me." 

*Oh, I'm sure he'd be glad to. Be- 
lieve me, he can certainly use the extra 
pennies." 

“That's just fine," I said. 

“Timmy's a good boy, really," she 
continued. "I think he's been saving 
his money to get me a birthday pres- 
ent. Now, just a moment, ГИ call 
him." 

"Hi, Timmy," I said, happy with 
the thought that I found a clean, 
wholesome kid just like I used to be. 
*Would you like to shovel some snow 
for me?" 

"How many square feet you got, 
Chief?" Timmy asked immediately. 

“Gosh,” I replied. “І never 
measured it. Why do you ask?" 

“Are you kidding?" he responded 
with a generous trace of annoyance 
in his voice. “How the heck do you 
expect me to give you a price for the 
work. I figure all my jobs by the 
square foot only." 

Before I hung up, I asked: “Do you 
arrange your own financing too?" 

As I silently squeezed into my 
galoshes I figured to myself that he 
must be getting his mother a matched 
pair of Thunderbirds for her birthday. 
"Where do you think you're going, 
Superman?" my wife asked as she 
stationed herself between me and the 
shovel and the doorway. 

*Wait'll I tell you how much money 
I just saved," I explained, caressing 
the snow shovel. 

continued on page 30 
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Quaint and charming are just two 
of the adjectives one thinks of when 
describing the lovely old stone house 
at 252 South State Street in Newtown. 
Known as Hart House because it 
originally belonged to the Hart family, 
the building was constructed in 1719 
but didn't gain much measure: of re- 
nown until 1781. It was on October 
22 of that year that something hap- 
pened in Hart House that has been 
talked about ever since. John Hart 
was then Treasurer of Bucks County 
and at 10 o'clock that evening had 
just returned from an official trip to 
Trenton. Suddenly, he, his house- 
keeper and a neighbor were faced with 
a group of noisy men who burst into 
the room brandishing pistols and de- 
manding money. Realizing that he had 
no defense against the heavily armed 
men, John Hart directed them to the 
upstairs room where he kept the 
money. By then Hart knew that this 
was the Moses Doan gang and while 
four of the bandits ransacked the up- 
stairs returning with a pillow case full 
of currency, Doan extracted from 
Hart the key to the Treasury Building 
where more money was secreted. They 
left one man on guard at Hart House 
and the others dashed to the Treasury 
where they took additional paper 
money and silver coin while overlook- 
ing a well-hidden box containing a 
large amount of gold. The entire loot 
of 735 British pounds was then taken 
to the Friends Meeting House in 
Wrightstown where it was divided 
among the thieves and the local in- 
formers who had advised them of the 
proper time to stage the robbery. The 
irony of the story is that the stolen 
money had been collected to serve as 
a reward for the capture of the gang's 
leader, the notorious Moses Doan. 

The very room in which that rob- 
bery took place is now the cozy din- 
ing room of Hart House, one of Bucks 
County's newest eating places rich 
with the county's colorful history. Mrs. 
Gertrude Kanderson has combined 
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her love of the restaurant business 
with her affinity for old houses and 
antiques and the result is just as ap- 
pealing as it sounds. Rich red carpet- 
ing complements the Colonial decor 
for an overall effect of warmth and 
charm. On the ground floor are an 
attractive entrance hall where the 
tantalizing buffet table stands, and the 
main dining room. Upstairs there are 
two smaller rooms for private parties 
or families. 

Mrs. Kanderson's interest in res- 
tauranteuring began as a child. Her 
father was in the business and held 
the distinction of having been granted 
the first liquor license in Pennsylvania. 
It is hard to believe that the youthful 
proprietress has been in the business 
in one capacity or another for 25 
years and it is absolutely incredible 
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that she is the grandmother of three. 
Her daughter Anne is married and 
away from home and her son Alex, 
14, lives with Gertrude and her 
mother, Mrs. Anne Crane, in New- 
town. 

One can find many unusual dishes 
at Hart House, one of which is straw- 
berry soup made with white wine and 
lemon juice. Plank dishes are also on 
the menu as well as a specialty called 
Beef Genedine, all cooked to perfec- 
tion by Chef Aaron Humphrey. 

Another unusual feature of Hart 
House is that tea is served every day 
from 2 to 5. Served with tea are such 
good things as shortbread, scones, tea 
sandwiches and cheese. Open every 
day except Monday, Hart House is 
sure to take its place among Bucks 
County's finest restaurants. 
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IHE NEWTOWN 
VILLAGE COMMON 


When the idea first came to Ted 
Luz six years ago, it sounded good to 
him so he pursued it through all the 
trial and error that goes with bringing 
anything new to completion. Today, 
the project isn't complete, but it is 
well on the way and all indications are 
that Mr. Luz' dream was a good one. 
Its name — the Newtown Village 
Common. 
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Rewtown Village Common, Route 413, Newtown, Pa. 
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Located on South State Street in 
Newtown, this complex of shops goes 
far beyond the usual concept of a 
shopping center as we think of it to- 
day. The site on which it is built 
closely resembles old prints and draw- 
ings of the original common in New- 
town dating back to 1683 when the 
land was first surveyed. In the process 
of developing the land for its present 
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use every effort has been made to save 
every shrub and tree, to retain the 
beauty of the terrain and make this the 
most intriguing project of its kind. 
Final plans call for a total of 24 shops 
housed in eight separate buildings. 
At this writing there are six shops in 
operation with several more due to 
open in the near future. 

There are many outstanding charac- 
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Unique Early American Pieces hy 
Pine Crafters of Bucks County 


Newtown Village Common, 
Route 413, Newtown, Pa. 


Gifts Galore We have 

Italian 
All Unusual Spaghetti 
Mostly Imports е Lunch Pails 


Unique Toys 


PENNY WHISTLE BOUTIQUE 
NEWTOWN VILLAGE COMMON, ROUTE 413, NEWTOWN, PA. 
WO 8-3909 


teristics about the Village Common. 
One is the beauty of the architecture 
as designed by Richard G. Westerfield 
of Danboro. Authentic early Ameri- 
can styling makes each shop a pleasure 
to be in. Another mood immediately 
felt by the shopper is the dignity and 
high quality of each unique store. Only 
shops of a creative nature will be 
found there and the ones now open 
are a splendid preview of what the 
shopper can expect in the future. 

The purchase of the land included 
a residence and a carriage house. The 
beautiful old home now houses the 
Hart House restaurant and the other 
building has been charmingly reno- 
vated and is occupied by the Penny 
Whistle Boutique. Other shops in 
operation are the Design Center, the 
Candy Box, Grandmother's House 
and the Christmas Mouse and Lagni- 
appe. Any one of them is worth a trip 
to Newtown from wherever you may 
be. 

Ted Luz is a native Bucks Coun- 
tian and has been in business in New- 
town for 20 years. Now his dream is 
yours for the sharing . . . the New- 
town Village Соттоп; Bucks 
County's finest. 


=r 
Grandmother’s Hous 
and Country Store 


Visit Grandmother's House and Country Store — sniff the teas, 
spices and vinegars. Press your nose against the penny candy 
counter. It will bring back memories of lots of fun — things 
like coal ranges, pigtails, and licorice. 

Со up the stairs to Grandmother's Attic — there you will find 
the Christmas Mouse with his array of goodies gathered from 
far and wide with you in mind. 

NEWTOWN VILLAGE COMMON, ROUTE 413, NEWTOWN, PA. 

WO 8-3900 
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“An Adventure In Dining - Tastefully «блогі 
In Our Colonial Atmosphere” 


WOrth 8-4342 
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MY DASHING 
GRANDMOTHER 


AND HER 


PEBBLE—DASH 


PIE 


by Mildred Johnson 


My Grandmother Amanda, was 
Pennsylvania Dutch, and raised on a 
big farm in Quakertown, Pennsyl- 
vania. When very young, she married 
a Civil War veteran (my Scotch 
grandfather), and had six children, 
all born in Virginia except for my 
father who was born in Pennsylvania. 
Grandfather, fighting in various states 
for the Union, picked out Virginia as 
the one he most favored. Grand- 
mother "took" to Southern cooking, 
and fried chicken and stirred up corn 
muffins with the best of them, but 
remained loyal to her doctored-up 
Shoofly Pie, called it Pebble-Dash pie. 
All those who have eaten this deli- 
cacy know that it consists of a flaky 
bottom crust, a molasses concoction, 
and thick crumbs on top. Hers devia- 
ted by leaving out the sticky, gummy 
layer between crust and crumbs, and 
when dried out a bit, just cried to 
be dunked in a cup of fragrant tea. 

Grandmother was full of vitality. 
and, when up in years, she'd complain 
to the family that she wasn't worth 
a shuck". This was hard for the rest 
of us to believe. Some days, she'd 
clean a six room house; work out in 
her garden; turn up the hem in Vir- 
ginia's dress (the only one of the 
children who never married, and lived 
home); dust the knick-knacks in 
the corner cabinet, (including the 
momentoes Uncle Rob, the rover, had 
brought back from the Spanish- 
American war); and end up baking 
four pies, including a Pebble-Dash. 

Incidentally, Robbie, the dark- 
grey sheep of the family, ended up 
with the most money by being inven- 
tive, and by helping perfect the metal 
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wrapping paper so widely used today. 

When Freddy, the baby, graduated 
as a pharmacist, married and left the 
nest, Grandmother still kept his hat 
prominently displayed on the hatrack 
in the hall. She explained that in case 
a burglar looked in through the plate- 
glass of the front door, he'd think a 
man lived there and be discouraged. 

Grandmother was very proud of 
my father, The Doctor, as she always 
referred to him. We were fortunate 
in each year acquiring a new Auto- 
mobile, (starting way back with the 
Maxwell, clear through to the 
Dodge). Each Sunday, we chugged, 
snorted, or glided up to the house to 
pick her and Aunt Virginia up for 
the ride. Grandmother would be ready 
and primed, dressed in black or sub- 
dued purple, cameo pin neatly fixed 
to high collar, peppermints and all! 

One day, the car balked and stopped 
dead in a ford in Rock Creek Park. 
Father dearly loved these fords and 
insisted on tearing through them at 
15 miles per, to "wash off the 
wheels," he said. Well, the splash did 
something to the innards of the auto, 
and the engine stopped dead, and 
there we sat with the shallow water 
swirling around us. Grandmother, 
peppermint in mouth, waited, then 
with a determined hand opened the 
car door (we had graduated to them 
by this time), saying firmly, "Excuse 
me, Doctor, but ГИ just get out and 
walk." 

Arriving home safely that Sunday 
evening, we had our usual good sup- 
per. On the table was a white cloth 
laden down with silver service and 


food. Grandmother always said, “Vir- 
ginia, you set the table". (Virginia 
was not domestic, and never could 
cook or sew, but worked in the Gov- 
ernment and helped pay the bills). 
Grandmother went on “ГИ get us a 
mite of supper". The mite consisted 
of dried beef in a creamy sauce, home 
fried potatoes, three kinds of jelly, 
cottage cheese, stewed fruit and of 
course, the Pie. 

After supper, on cold wintery 
nights, in spite of a good hot-air fur- 
nace, she's light the Latrobe gas heat- 
er in the parlor. This was a stand-up 
black thing with lovely jeweled in- 
serts of colored glass. It was pretty, 
smelly and hot. One time, she often 
told us, when Freddy was tiny, he in- 
advertently backed into it (naked) 
and wore the stenciled word Latrobe 
on his backside for months. 

When the evening was over, and 
we were ready to depart, if it was 
very cold outside, she'd hand me a 
few sheets of the Sunday paper with 
the admonition “Just tuck them over 
vour chest, child, under your coat. 
It'll keep you nice and warm." It did 
too. Grandmother was always very 
conscious of the weather. The day 
America declared war (the first one), 
she anxiously scanned the sky, then 
said in serious tones, *Well they have 
a good day for it." 

As we were leaving and I turned 
to kiss her goodnight, she'd slip me a 
bag. No need to peek. I knew what it 
contained — a good-sized wedge of 
her Pebble-Dash Pie. 

Both she and the Pie are a joy to 
remember. 


A GUEST EDITORIAL 


POVERTY AMIDST PLENTY 


Walter H. Baily, who holds a Mas- 
ters Degree from the Bryn Mawr 
School of Social Work, has been em- 
ployed in the health and welfare field 
since 1951, serving in such agencies 
as the Philadelphia Department of 
Public Welfare, The Philadelphia 
State Hospital, St. Christopher's Hos- 
pital for Children, and the Bucks 
County Psychiatric Center. In 1962 
he joined the County Health Depart- 
ment as Social Work Consultant and 
during 1964-5 coordinated the Bucks 
County Community Health Study. He 
has been with the Opportunity Council 
since November, 1965, and was re- 
cently appointed as a Social Planner 
in the Planning Commission. He 
makes his home near Buckingham 
with his wife and three children. 


“Poverty in Bucks County?” she 
asked with a skeptical smile. I replied 
that there was. Had she heard of Bris- 
tol Terrace or Warminster Heights, or 
ever taken a close look on some of 
the back roads in Upper Bucks? Or 
that the 1960 Census recorded 6410 
families with incomes of less than 
$3000 a year, and 10,900 families 
with less than $4000 a year? 

The visitor to our office typified the 
feeling of many citizens in Bucks — 
that poverty does not exist. This also 
reflects the way many people in the 
United States live — seldom seeing or 
sensing how many people have crossed 
the boundary into poverty. On the 
other hand, Bucks County, with 625 
square miles, is a large geographic 
area and one may never meet the 
families who exist in the eddys of 
society's mainstream. Bucks is a 
wealthy county by almost any stand- 
ard. It can hurt all the more to be in 
want when surrounded by plenty. 

Poor people usually come from one 
of four groups: minority groups; fam- 
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Mr. Baily and Mrs. Kullie Mellor, Director of Pre-School Programs, 
Centennial School District with Head Start children Dawn Kopfinger and 
George Reigle about to board the Reading train at Hatboro for a SEFTA 
sponsored day in Philadelphia. 
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Sucks County Portraits No. 5 


Lina Basquette 


At the end of a winding road flank- 
ed by trees and atop a hill overlooking 
Chalfont sits, on 15 acres of ground, 
a white stucco and clapboard 2-story 
house with green shutters — “a typical 
household with dogs, cats, rabbits, 
children" — or so affirms the owner. 

Inside, and through to the living 
room, are yellow walls and a stone 
fireplace, well-stocked bookcases in- 
cluding two volumes of the “Outline 
of History," the Holy Bible and 
Susann's "Valley of the Dolls." In 
one corner is a red wing chair; in 
another a black lounge chair. A pine 
cobbler's bench holds the recently re- 
leased Random House Dictionary. A 
large brown braided rug centers the 
room, and on the walls hang paintings 
and photographs of Great Danes. 

Some may remember the owner as 
a child star; others may remember her 
as the prima ballerina with the Zieg- 
feld Follies from 1923 to 1925. Still 
others may remember her films which 
included the leading role in de Mille's 
1927 hit, "The Godless Girl"; "The 
Noose," in which she played opposite 
Richard Barthemus; “Ebbtide,” which 
co-starred Ray Milland; and “Souls 
at Sea," with George Raft and Gary 
Cooper. Those who do remember 
aren't likely to forget the flashing eyes, 
brunette beauty and olive complexion 
of a woman who now says, "when it 
was time to leave the public eye, I 
knew it and left. I don't believe a per- 
son should hang on to something just 
for the sake of having it... 

"Iclosed that door completely with 
my last picture. Part of my decision 
was due to the advent of unionizing 
beginning in the theater. Restrictions 
were already being placed on the stars. 
This kind of pressure stifles the initia- 
tive of the creative person. It gives a 
person a sense of hopelessness — 
people feel trapped. It's a kind of mob 
rule. Maybe a TV union and entertain- 
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er's equity and actor's guild are im- 
portant, but to me it's like punching 
a clock." 

Lina Basquette played for the last 
time in 1942. 

“I didn't go into that semi-retire- 
ment that keeps looking for one more 
role. I quit. And then, because I 
wanted to remain creative I devoted 
myself to raising and handling dogs." 

With her dogs Lina Basquette's 
second great success in life began. 
Coming to Bucks County in 1948 she 
bought a 200-year-old farm in La- 
haska called Honey Hollow. 


"[ went to the Westminster dog 
show and saw a “For Sale" sign while 
passing the Dane benches. I bought 
a fawn bitch but later realized she had 
too manv faults to place in the ring. 
Later, I bought a five-month-old fawn 
from one of the top Dane breeders in 
the country, Gilbert-Duyster's Linda 
Mia. Then I bought Gilbert's Braemer 
Girl, a brindle and Champion Duy- 
ster's Lord Jim. These two became my 
foundation bitch and stud." 

Adopting the farm's name for her 
kennels she later moved to Chalfont 
and retained that name. Now, the 
Honey Hollow kennels is rated the 
country's first by the American Ken- 
nel Club and Miss Basquette, profes- 
sional handler and breeder of, at 
present about ninety dogs, enjoys 
recognition from fanciers of four 
continents. 

As if on cue, Ch. fawn Diana of 
Denwald, nicknamed “Kim,” lumbers 
into the room and, at eye level, greets 
me as I sit on the sofa. Taken aback 
at the massiveness of the tan beauty, 
who weighs as much as any robust 
human, my next surprise is the amaz- 
ing lightfootedness of the animal and, 
despite her commanding appearance, 
her exhibition of "puppy pranks." 
After her greeting, she approaches her 
owner and, after having her belly 
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Portrait by Rochelle Boonshaft 


scratched, curls up in the wing chair 
and placidly closes her eyes. 

"[ have learned a lot from my 
dogs," says Miss Basquette sitting in 
the black chair and interlocking her 
fingers across the lower part of her 
chest. Clearly she is a woman who 
holds definite opinions about issues 
and people — whether one agrees or 
not. 

“Animais live by a code of honor. 
They live according to the law of na- 
ture which is, basically, decent and 
honest. They are quite selective with 
their breed. Take Kim," she motions 
toward the dozing dog curled up in a 
chair that looks half her size. "She's 
very selective and shows great disdain 
for predators. She protects herself 
from any and all of her breed except 
those few she chooses. 

*Some might say I'm eccentric but 
I credit dogs not only with instinct 
but with a kind of reason and a brain. 
I see a lot of dogs; and, believe me, 
I have never felt so close to Divine 
Creation as I do when I'm in the 
whelping box whelping puppies." 

Lighting a cigarette, she continues. 

"Life, to me, is a pretty exciting 
thing. I believe in dedication and hard 
work. But some of the things going on 
in today's society make me laugh. 
This so-called moral revolt, for in- 
stance. It's just another name for ar- 
rogant permissiveness and neglect. 

"There's no such thing as finesse 
these days — everything is above 
board and nothing left to the imagi- 
nation. Take free speech — even four- 
letter words are sometimes necessary 
to put an idea across. But continuous 
smut is distasteful and boring. Man's 
innate sense of order is trodden down. 
The great classic writers never wrote 
out-house literature. Their great tal- 
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THE JUVENILE PAGE 
THE SNEEZING FLEA 


Fritz bounced happily along on Bo- 
bo's back. Bobo's matted yellow dog 
hair completely hid Fritz' little brown 
flea body. Only Bobo could know he 
was there — whenever Fritz nip 
him, and made him itch. Then Bobo 
stopped running and reached up with 
a long, yellow leg to scratch where 
Fritz had nipped. Only by this time, 
of course, Fritz had hopped merrily 
to another cozy place on Bobo's warm 
coat. 

There was nothing that Fritz liked 
better than this riding along on Bobo's 
back as that huge dog jumped the 
streams and fences on Mister Petrie's 
farm. Peering out between the strands 
of shaggy hair, Fritz saw the trees and 
bushes racing past. Sometimes he saw 
a barn or hay-stack. Once he saw a 
wind-mill and a water-wheel. And 
whenever he had the courage to look 
down — there was the loyely, muddy 
earth, and the long, brown grass pass- 
ing by. м 
At the end of the rides, Bobo 
stretched out on the hearth in Mrs. 
Petrie's kitchen. Then the little red 
shoots of firelight shining through his 
hair, made Fritz think of fireworks and 
fireflies and rockets in the dusk. 

"Nothing like this," he said, as he 
curled up in the soft nest of hair be- 
tween Bobo's ears. 

Life was sweet and fine and fun — 
until Philomene appeared. 

Philomene belonged to a city friend 
of Mrs. Petrie's. Philomene came visit- 
ing with her mistress one fair day in 
all the glory of her curly, white fur 
and her carefully combed top-knot. 
Peering out between the strands of 
Bobo's shaggy mane, Fritz also noted 
her dainty black toe-nails, and the 
bow upon her tail. 

“Such a whirly, twirly tail," he 
thought. 

"Such a perky, perfect prance." 

Suddenly, a shaggy, dirty, yellow 
farm hound seemed a very poor home 
indeed, compared to a pampered, 
perfumed poodle! 

Fritz imagined himself sleeping 
amongst the silken tresses of Philo- 
mene's scented top-knot. Oh, the 
luxury of it all! And what a romp it 
would be, bouncing along on Philo- 
mene's back as she pranced through 
the city streets. 

"Such fine sights to see," thought 
Fritz. “Busses, cars and taxis; theaters, 
churches and stores. What a mag- 
nificent, wonderful, thrilling life! 
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“It is clear to me," he added to him- 
self, “that I must change houses!" 

Philomene did not come any nearer 
to Bobo than she could possibly help. 
He was much too untidy for her neat 
nature. But, when the time came for 
Philomene to leave with her mistress 
for their city home, she passed out of 
the door just as Bobo was entering it. 
So Fritz seized his chance. With one 
gigantic leap, he flew through the air, 
propelling himself from Bobo's matted 
eyebrows to Philomene's curly tail. 

"See you next month," he heard 
Philomene's mistress call to Mrs. 
Petrie — and there he was, embarked 
on his new, adventurous life. 

Philomene's snowy hair was every 
bit as soft and as silky as he knew it 
would be. And her high, prancing 
step was like rocking on a leaf in the 
wind. And oh! the delicious scent of 
her perfume! 

“My proper name is Fritzell Flea- 
bag the Fourth," said:Fritzell, “and I 
wish I had a lounging robe and spats!” 

Philomene climbed into the back of 
a car, and, of course, Fritzell Fleabag 
the Fourth went with her. Then they 
were in a train and another car. The 
cars jounced, bustled and bumped, 
while the trains rattled, rumbled and 
shook. 

Soon, Fritzell began to feel a little 
sick. 

“Must be the excitement," he 
thought. 

Then he began to sneeze and 
wheeze. 

“Must be this city air," he said, as 
he peeped out from Philomene's top- 
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knot onto the street above. 

But where were all the cars and 
buses? And where were all the theaters 
and stores? All Fritzell could see was 
the gloved hand of Philomene's mis- 
tress as she held Philomene tightly on 
a short, red leash; and part of her 
woolly, green coat. Looking front- 
wards, backwards and sidewards, there 
was nothing but legs, legs, legs! And, 
looking below — there was nothing 
but hard, cold stone! 

Fritzell's tummy-ache lasted all the 
way to Philomene's apartment house. 
Only when Philomene was.settled on 
her own pink cushion in her own 
wicker basket, did Fritzell begin to 
feel better. And, even so, his sneezing 
grew worse. 

Slowly, it dawned on Fritzell that 
Philomene's proud, perky prance did 
not agree with him. In fact, it made 
him downright sea-sick! 

And as for her beautiful, flowery 
perfume — that was what was tickling 
his tonsils and causing him to wheeze 
and sneeze and snort! In fact, he was 
positively allergic! 

Nothing at all as the way Fritzell 
had imagined it. Philomene's silken 
top-knot was no cozier than his dusty 
nest between Bobo's ears. And Bobo's 
run had never made him sea-sick, or 
his hair made him sneeze! 

Fritzell was miserably unhappy. 

"There must be something I can 
do," he thought. “I know what. ГИ 
just nip Philomene a little. Maybe that 
will make me feel better." So he 
nipped a little on Philomene's back. 

But, as Philomene's snowy leg came 
up to scratch, Fritzell heard her mis- 
tress say, “Gracious! Phil has fleas!” 
And before Fritzell could even have 
the pleasure of a second nip — he felt 
Philomene being lifted up and whisked 
away — and had to hold on with all, 
his might to keep from falling off. 

But that fearful happening was 
small compared to the dreadful ex- 
perience now in store. 

To the sound of splashing, running 
water, Philomene's mistress pop 
her down in the bath-tub and then be- 
gan to rub and scrub. 


Fritzell darted this way and that. 
Oh, the horror of it all! That terrible 
brush and soap coming constantly at 
him! The misery of the wet, sticky 
curls of hair — and the super-flea 
efforts he had to make to jump away 
from the soap and bristles. 
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The Bygone Days of Bucks 


THE SPRINGFIELD RESCUE 


If you were standing on the wind- 
swept Bucks County shore of the 
Delaware opposite Trenton on Febru- 
ary 10, 1913, you could easily have 
believed you were looking at Admiral 
Peary’s ice-locked vessel at the South 
Pole. 

More than that, if you were curious 
enough to hang around a few icy hours 
and see what could be done about the 
predicament, you would have wit- 
nessed a thrilling rescue. 

The steamship Springfield of the 
Delaware River Transportation Com- 
pany which plied between Philadelphia 
and Trenton had been in trouble ever 
since she’d pulled out of Bordentown. 

She’d had to buck a barrier of 
river ice every inch of the way. Just 
as she’d gotten in sight of the Trenton 
wharf, the frozen wall seemed to jam 
up against her and surround her like 
an iron collar. 

There was no moving another inch. 

The passengers were few but 
frightened, especially the ladies who 
were not in mind for such a perilous 
journey as that of Peary to the South 
Pole. 

The captain consulted with the 
crew, The passengers consulted with 
each other. The townspeople on both 
sides of the river looked on helplessly. 

Finally, after 24 icy, fruitless hours, 
the officers of the Springfield decided 
upon a plan. A crew member would 
have to make his way across the 
frozen river to the shore with a rope 
fastened around his body. Once on the 
land he would secure the rope to the 
shore. Then his fellow crew members 
would lower a lifeboat to which the 
ship's end of the rope would be tied. 

The plan went smoothly. The crew 
member on shore received ample 
muscle assistance from onlookers. The 
passengers were then lowered into the 
lifeboat, each with a rope tied about 
the waist. The other ends of each rope 
were held by men on the shore. 

The rescue began. A gang of crew 
members dragged the lifeboat slowly, 
inch by scraping inch. The wind bit 
into their faces and hands, but the 
slow dragging went on. Would the ice 
give way under the load? There wasn't 
a sound from the tight knots of watch- 
ing people. Gradually the lifeboat was 
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pulled ashore. The ice had held. The 
passengers were helped out, their faces 
white from their agonizing waiting day 
of fear. 

Back went the lifeboat with its gang 
of boatmen tugging. Once again it 
was filled. Back and forth the rescue 
lines pulled, the lifeboat scraping a 
path from ship to shore in the river 
of ice. Eventually, lightened by the 
removal of passengers and cargo, the 


steamship was able to plow its way 
back to Bordentown, where the river 
was free from ice jams. 

The whole adventure took a day 
and a half. It was an experience few 
who saw or partook in forgot for a 
long time to come. Every winter when 
the ice clogged up the Delaware, 
townspeople stared across the frozen 
expanse and asked, “Remember the 
Springfield rescue?” 


(to Telephone Pioneers) 


Because, as one spunky 85-year-old member of the 
Telephone Pioneers of America put it recently, 


"there's no time for sittin’ and rockin’. There's too 
much to do.” 


The Pioneers, established in 1911, is an organization 
made up of both active and retired telephone people 
with at least 21 years’ service in the telephone 
industry. Their social program includes dances and 
picnics, theatre outings, fashion shows and sports 


tournaments. 


But the Pioneer motto is “United to Serve Others” 
and Pioneers are deeply involved in community 
service. Teaching retarded children to read and 
write, scouting, volunteer hospital work, visiting 
the aged and the poor, providing convalescents with 
hospital beds and wheel chairs are just a few of 


their activities. 


At the very heart of Pioneering is fellowship, fellow- 
ship in the broadest—and best—sense of the word. 


The Bell Telephone Company 
of Pennsylvania E 
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Litle Ann Reeves pulled the 
blankets close up under her chin as 
she shivered. Icy moonlight crackled 
against the bare branches of the old 
oak outside, then shattered into her 
room like a surprise light in a black 
tunnel. 

She steeled herself to peek out 
above the blankets. Her room was so 
cold and she was so alone. Yet she 
was not alone. Long after her mother 
had tucked her in and the footsteps 
in the house below had shuffled up the 
stairs and into the silences of the night, 
Ann heard sounds. She always did. 
Not just night noises like the howling 
of a cat or the snapping of tree 
branches, but the unheard sounds you 
feel when someone is near you in the 
dark. 

All this six-year-old Ann had ex- 
plained many times to her mother. 
Almost every morning or sometimes in 
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the middle of the night, golden-haired 
Ann crawled into her mother's bed 
murmuring, "There's someone in my 
room! An old woman dressed in black 
comes in to see me every night. She's 
tall and scary and she frightens me!" 

Mrs. Philip Reeves would pat her 
child's curls, shake her own head and 
assure her there could be no one. 
There was no one in the house with 
her but Mother and Daddy. 

To this day Mrs. Reeves shakes her 
head in wonderment. “I never could 
explain it. I'm not imaginative. I'm a 
perfectly logical person, but I have no 
logical answers for what occurred in 
our old Warminster home." 

Young Ann, though, as she lay in 
her bed that cold night looking about 
her room lighted up in amber moon- 
light, was not concerned with logic. 
She had a feeling; a frightening, over- 
whelming feeling that someone had 
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THE WOMAN IN BLACK 


again come into her room. Would she 
ever make Mummy understand? 
Should she leap out of her bed and 
spring for the door? 

Maybe she’d get caught! 

Ann peered cautiously out from a 
corner of her blanket tent. Her chest 
of drawers stood like a silent giant. 
Her closet door was wide open and 
every hanging dress looked about to 
tremble. Next to the window her 
searching eyes caught sight of her 
favorite piece in the room — a black- 
board with movable letters of the 
alphabet at the top. How she loved 
to swing those letters about and shape 
new words! 

But only when the room was young 
and bright with friendly morning and 
she could dance about with chalk in 
one hand and a cookie in the other 
and all her dolls could sit smiling at 
her from the bed. 

Now she wanted only to bury her- 
self deeper into the dark coverings 
about her. But she couldn’t. She had 
to keep searching the room. Someone 
was in there with her. 

A sound pricked at her ears. It came 
from near the window. Ann moved her 
head slowly about. Outlined in front 


of the window, icy with moonlight, 
was the tall form of an old woman. 
The black figure waved her arms. Fin- 
ally, one arm poised in mid-air, her 
hand moved back and forth across the 
blackboard, then stopped. The figure 
turned and faced Ann, then slipped 
away from in front of the window and 
vanished. There was nothing now in 
the room but the big chest, the gaping 
closet, the sleeping forms of her dolls. 

With one wild dash, Ann Reeves 
jumped from her bed, plucked open 
the door and swept имо. her parents” 
room. Crying in her mother's arms, 
all she could choke out over and over 
was that the old woman had come 
into her room again and had written 
on the blackboard. 

"Nonsense," soothed Mrs. Reeves. 
"There is no old woman. No one has 
been in there or been writing anything 
anywhere.” 

In the morning Mrs. Reeves went 
directly to the child’s room. Ann fol- 
lowed behind her, hanging onto her 
skirts. The room was aglow with yel- 
low sunshine. “How could there have 
...” started Mrs. Reeves. She stopped 
in the middle of her sentence. Ann had 
pulled her over to the blackboard by 
the window. Three letters had been 
pulled from the alphabet row and still 
remained to shape a word. “Ann,” 


they said. 


After that incident, the child’s room 
was closed off. Ann slept in another 
room. But that bedroom which was in 
the old part of the house built in the 
early 1700's never ceased to bear its 
haunted character. On several occa- 
sions when friends filled the house to 
capacity, Mrs. Reeves would put a 
guest for the night in there. Whenever 
this happened, almost without excep- 
tion, the guest would ask who came 
into the room in the night. Several of 
them explained their restless hours in 
that room. “I woke up in the middle 
of the night with a feeling of fright.” 
One of them complained of hearing 
footsteps up and down the back stairs. 

Years later when Ann was in col- 
lege and came home for vacation, she 
suggested staying in her old room. 
She thought with maturity she would 
not experience the old uneasiness. She 
was wrong. Each night, as of old, she 
awoke with an overwhelming sense of 
fright. "I keep feeling someone has 
come in," she explained to her mother. 

Today Ann is married (she's Ann 
Hall now), her father passed away 
and her mother, Mrs. Philip Reeves, 
sold the old house on York Road and 
lives in an apartment. 

What happened to the house? Re- 
putedly built by Harman Yerkes (his 
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initials were carved in a beam there), 
the house is now the offices for a 
stone mason and contractor, Spartacus 
Olivieri. If you have any doubts about 
Ann's story, just ask Mr. Olivieri how 
quiet he has found his office? He will 
then tell you of the curtains billowing 
out in a room where no draft of air 
existed. He will tell you of the foot- 
steps his foreman kept hearing on the 
floor above one night and the search 
he conducted in which he found every 
door he had shut upstairs wide open 
again. 

Mr. Olivieri himself spent one ter- 
rifying night there. The doors he had 
carefully bolted became unlocked. 
Footsteps creaked so noisily he could 
stand it no longer and plunged out of 
the house at three in the morning vow- 
ing never to spend another night there. 
He never has. 

Who is the old woman in black? 
Who walks the creaking floors? Who 
causes the chill drafts of air that billow 
out the curtains? 

These are questions that go un- 
answered along with the child's ex- 
perience of so many years ago. Why 
have so many people who have slept 
in the young Ann's room felt a 
presence there? 

Mrs. Philip Reeves could not find 
any answers. No one ever has. 
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Old Craftsmen of Bucks 


THE BLACKSMITH 


Passing an antique shop in Spring 
Valley the other day, my eye caught 
the sign overhead in the design of a 
blacksmith bent over his anvil. 

It recalled a day some fifteen years 
ago when I stopped at that very cor- 
ner and spoke to a white-haired man 
busy at work in that corner building. 
He was the village blacksmith. His 
name was Joe Barrett. Today his shop 
(his daughter still lives next door) 
houses a shop of fine antiques, called 
"Antiques Etcetera.” Echoes of a 
hammer striking the anvil still seem to 
resound through the old boards. 
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Joe Barrett was, like all the black- 
smiths of yesteryear, one of the most 
important men in the community. His 
skill was beyond measuring. He had 
to have a sure eye and strike the 
metal object with his hammer at the 
precise point his eye directed. One 
faulty blow and the anvil edge was 
ruined. The implement he shaped had 
to be heated in the furnace to the right 
degree of red — then plunged into a 
tub of salt water to draw the temper. 
Then the object would be scoured into 
the dirt floor of the smithy until the 
tip turned to the exact color the black- 


by Jacob M uber 


smith desired. 

Each implement, each farmer’s tool, 
had its own degree of red or orange. 
“A chisel, for example," Joe Barrett 
told me, must be caught at the color 
of buckwheat straw." Once the object 
reached the proper shade of red, the 
smith dipped it in the salt water while 
exactly the right temper. Once the 
metal was cool, it was ready for 
sharpening on the grindstone. 

The village blacksmith was the 
busiest man in town. His anvil, usually 
mounted on a tree stump inside his 
shop, stood on a dirt floor so that 
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flying sparks could not set the floor 
on fire. Nearby was a floor bench on 
which he kept his pulling tongs, paring 
knife and rasp for smoothing the 
horse's hoof after it had been shod. 
The embers of the forge were usually 
fanned into a blaze by his apprentice 
called the “blower” who pumped with 
hand-levered bellows. At the anvil, the 
assistant became "the striker" wield- 
ing the hammer while the blacksmith 
held the tongs. 

The economy of the early commun- 
ity depended upon the blacksmith. 
Without him no other trade or occu- 
pation could survive. Farmers, har- 
ness-makers, carpenters,  curriers, 
printers, millers, wheelwrights, cob- 
blers, artists, all relied on him for aid. 
The whole set-up of village life needed 
him. Housewives turned to him for 
utensils; soldiers for their gunlocks; 
sailors for their anchors; owners of 
stagecoaches for their hinges and 
equipment. Of course, the entire civ- 
ilization of yesteryear relied on this 
craftsman for his skill in shoeing 
horses, an animal upon whom the en- 
tire world depended for transportation. 

In addition to other trade tools, the 
blacksmith created an enormous line 
of materials. His shop would be filled 
with iron wagon tires, locks, ploughs, 
oxen shoes, candleholders — a list 
too long to enumerate. 

After the decline of horse's value 
to man in America, the business of the 
blacksmith suffered a set-back. He be- 
gan to turn his skills to modern day 
needs. I recall visiting Amos. Armitage 
about ten years ago. He lived and 
worked at his forge on Sugan Road in 
Solebury. His skills were remarkable. 
He fashioned a circular stairway for 
his own house, as well as several for 
neighbors. Doctor Wallace in Lam- 
bertville; the Pettingills of New Hope; 
Mrs. Williams of Solebury all com- 
missioned and obtained a handsome 
iron circular stairway from Amos 
Armitage. 

Amos also created a sight-seeing 
vista — a miniature scenic railway! 
Two hundred feet of rails covered 
about half an acre with the first drop 
about nine feet, the others five or six. 
The tiny roller coaster car was made 
of eight-inch metal and had flanged 
wheels. It was so sturdy, it at one 
time carried a 200-pound man. The 
scenic railway was once photographed 
by a film company for a short feature 
entitled "Stranger than Fiction." How 
the local children moaned when Amos 
removed the railway in 1945. 

Joe Barrett of Spring Valley found 
his place in the modern communi 
too. He was commissioned to, and did, 
create the beautiful wrought-iron 
work for the reconstruction of William 
Penn’s manor house, Pennsbury. 


HATBORO'S 


No doubt everyone has heard of the 
Mad Hatter and today more and more 
people are learning about the Glad 
Hatter. He is Fred Patrick of Hatboro 
and he wears his title with pride as 
well he should. 

Last November, after years of 
dreaming of such a venture, Fred 
purchased what was at one time the 
Hatboro post office and converted it 
into a town meeting hall. His wife 
and cohort, Betty, came up with a 
name for the building and in due time 
an impressive sign went up informing 
all that henceforth its name would be 
"Hatter's Hall." Although Hatter's 
Hall has been in existence only since 
December it is fast becoming a land- 
mark on the Hatboro scene. The Hall 
fills a definite community need by pro- 
viding a site for all types of meetings, 
parties and displays. 

Although not its prime purpose, but 
surely the one most popular with the 
high school set, are the weekly teen- 
age dances. Being the father of eight, 
including several teenagers, Fred is 
well aware of the need for wholesome 
recreation for the young and he has 
spared nothing to give them the kind 
of entertainment they love and, inci- 


dentally, the kind their parents heartily 
approve of. He insists that they dress 
and act like ladies and gentlemen, and 
they do. Girls may not wear slacks and 
boys may not come without tie and 


There his workmanship finds its 
proper immortality. Look for it. 
hen the noted Bucks County 
artist, Ranulph Bye, wished to paint 
an old blacksmith shop, he chose Joe 
Barrett's. My good friend and devoted 
horse-lover, Harry Hopkins of Doyles- 
town, posed for the form of the 
blacksmith. One of his trusted horses 
posed for the animal being shoed 
(though he balked at the weak flooring 
of the Barrett smith at that time and 
refused to go in.) Mr. Bye has kindly 
consented to let us reproduce his 
painting here. His daughter in Spring 
Valley gave her generous permission 
to borrow her print for this repro- 
duction. 
Except for rare breeds like Harry 
Hopkins, blacksmith men are hard 


“GLAD HATTER’ 


by Jis Jackson 


coat or sport shirt that meets with the 
management's approval. The Friday 
night dance begins at 8 and ends at 
11:15; the Saturday night fun begins 
at 7:30 and ends at 11:15. A hop 
for junior high schoolers is held Sat- 
urday afternoon from 1 to 5. For one 
dollar, the teenagers hear good com- 
bos and are entertained by topnotch 
local disk jockeys while they dance to 
their kind of music. Since Hatter's 
Hall is a family affair it is not surpris- 
ing that one finds Betty Patrick man- 
ning the coat room while her daugh- 
ters handle the sale of soda. Of course, 
Fred is always on hand. 

The Hall is also available for wed- 
ding receptions, meetings, commercial 
displays, industrial displays, private 
parties, fashion shows and any event 
for which a large hall is needed. A 
catering service is available. Fred en- 
visions its use by local industries for 
sales meetings and is working on the 
idea of a "Native Son" project where- 
by these industries could introduce 
themselves to college students with the 
hope that our young people will stay 
and work in this area. 

In short, the Patricks are providing 
the community with a vital service — 
a place to meet for work, play or 
learning. And when Fred says “Don’t 
be a Mad Hatter — be a Glad Hatter" 
you can tell by the smile on his face 
that he is doing just that. 


to locate. Are they in a society in 
which their skills have faded in im- 
portance? An article in the Philadel- 
phia Evening Bulletin of February 
1966, shows that they are not. It re- 
ported: “The U.S. Agriculture De- 
partment last counted horse noses in 
1950 and came up with a horse popu- 
lation of 5.5 million. . . . Horseback 
riding is said to top all other recre- 
ations. . . . Along with the growing 
horse population and horse activity, 
the business of supplying and serving 
equine and equestrian is mushroom- 
ing. There is a growing demand for 
blacksmiths." 

Joe Barrett and Amos Armitage of 
Bucks County, as well as the many 
other skilled forgers of iron in our 
country, would like reading that news. 
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ent was their imagination — and how 
to appeal to the imagination of others. 
It certainly doesn't take imagination 
to write bathroom words," she adds. 

"Our lack of control shows itself in 
our society. Look at the wars waged 
simply because of greed. I have lived 
through two large wars and these so- 
called brush-fire wars. Not one has 
been started without some gimmick 
being presented — you know — Save 
the World for this reason or that. But 
basically greed is in the background. 

"And where is the beauty of our 
natural resources? I have done a good 
bit of traveling. I have seen the Mis- 
sissippi when it was a beautiful flow- 
ing stream — not a smelly garbage- 
filled river. I can remember when 
Broadway was truly the Great White 
Way. Now it's a maze of shooting gal- 
leries and Nedick stands. People used 
to dress in evening clothes for dinner 
in New York — and women used to 
wear hat and gloves on city streets. 
Now you go into Sardi's and the stars 
there look as if they're going to the 
supermarket." 

Belonging in the colorful past of 
Lina Basquette is her marriage to 
Sam Warner. 

"I met him when I was a ballerina 
with the Follies," she says, looking off 
in the distance. “We were married in 
1925 and, after the birth of our daugh- 
ter Lita, Sam died suddenly and left 
me а widow after only 2!4 years." 

What she doesn't mention is that, 
at that time, she was appearing in 
"Serenade" at Paramount. She won 
the admiration of the entire studio 
when she refused to dismiss the cast 
and, despite her tragedy, continued to 
work. 

Other pictures followed. During the 
making of de Mille's “The Godless 
Girl" she met J. Peverell Morley and 
shortly after their marriage left Holly- 
wood on an extended vaudeville tour. 
On their return they were divorced and 
Lina went east for another tour. An 
engagement in Al Jolson's stage pro- 
duction of “Wunderbar” was also on 
the agenda. She later married Teddy 
Hayes, well-known trainer of Jack 
Dempsey and, at the completion of her 
vaudeville tour, made a leisurely motor 
trip through the south and west and 
ended at their ranch in Jemez Springs, 
New Mexico. With cold weather they 
moved to Los Angeles and there, in 
1934, Edward was born. 

Sister to Lina Basquette is a famous 
personality in her own right — Marge 
Champion. She is a dancer and wife of 
Gower Champion who currently is 
director and choreographer of the New 
York hit “I Do, I Do," with Mary 
Martin and Robert Preston. 

“My sister was the model for Dis- 
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ney's Snow White when she was 15," 
says Miss Basquette, crossing one leg 
over the other and swinging it back 
and forth. 

"There was the man," she con- 
tinues. “Disney, I mean. He was a 
truly decent, fine man — one of the 
best in the entertainment world — 
and one of its greatest losses. He 
never compromised his principles. 
There was some sort of political skul- 
duggery going on—some people didn't 
like to see his success — and he went 
into exile to South America. He was 
never a publicity-secking man. Не 
wanted to give people clean entertain- 
ment and he didn't want any notoriety 
for himself. He was a fine тап...” 
and her words trailed off. 

She speaks in soft tones of her 
family. 

"Marge is younger than I — by the 
time she was 15 I was on tour. We 
don't impose on each other's lives — 
we never did. We grew up in Holly- 
wood — on Orange Drive. I'll never 
forget the number — 1323. It was a 
2-story stucco house. My father was a 
druggist. My  stepfather, Ernest 
Belcher, was a ballet master and 
taught, among others, Gwen Verdon 
and Rita Hayworth. 

“Life was different then, you know. 
Now we are oversaturated with ma- 
terial things. A book, for instance, was 
a great event. I remember receiving 
"Wizard of Oz." It was an exciting, 
trembling moment. We hung our 
Christmas stockings and got walnuts 
and oranges in them. Oranges, even 
in California, were hard to come by; 
so we appreciated them. And turkey 
was a once-a-year event. Or maybe 
twice a year. Now you can go into the 
automat or diner and order it any 
day of the week. 

"You know, your mouth watered for 
weeks in advance. And on New Years 
my mother always had a goose. Once 
a year, mind you. And we waited with 
bated breath for the thing. Ice cream 
was something we got for Sunday din- 
ner — “Оһ, we're going to have ice 
cream tonight — ice cream,” she 
mimicked a child's excited voice. 

"Today the flavor of anticipation is 
gone. We have too much — we don't 
know what to do with it. I guess that's 
where all the blasé attitudes come 
from." 

Assisting Lina Basquette with her 
dogs at Honey Hollow are Sue Carlin, 
age 19 who "lives in" and Nancy 
Roach, age 20. 

"The pups have their ears cropped 
between 7-8 weeks of age," explains 
Sue, pointing to a group of puppies 
wearing white cloth tied around their 
heads. 

Most Danes have their ears crop- 
ped. This removes that portion of the 


ear most likely to be torn when they 
get into a fight and it also improves 
their appearance. Many breeders feel 
now, however, that Danes can be bred 
with smaller, tighter ears. Some suc- 
cesses have been reported. 

The “puppy house" at present holds 
thirty-six puppies in roomy stalls. 
Here, the girls are always busy. 

"There's feeding time, clean-up 
time, pill-pushing time," they both 
laugh. 

The full-grown dogs sometimes 
have run of the grounds. 

"It depends," say the girls. *Right 
now it's hunting season and the dogs 
are kept in their kennels." 

As we pass outside the kennels a 
lively harlequin jumps up and throws 
his front feet against the wire. 

"That's Jason," laugh the girls. 
"He's a big baby." Well, big is the 
right word! 

Moving on, we pass an all-white 
Dane that looks full grown. 

"That's Little Foot. He's almost an 
albino — a mismarked  harlequin, 
really." 

Little Foots pink nose presses 
against his kennel boundary. His blue 
eyes are bright and playful. 

"He's eight months old — not fully 
grown yet. Sometimes Demetrius over 
there picks on him. Little Foot toler- 
ates it and then sometimes there's 
some action between them when Little 
Foot decides he's had enough." 

In managerial capacity are Mr. and 
Mrs. Robert Phillips. 

“We help Lina with the administra- 
tive end of И,” says Mrs. Phillips, 
mother of three children who have 
been raised with the dogs as friends. 

“They've even gone so far as to 
try to eat the dog's food,” says Mrs. 
Phillips. 

Danes are especially responsive and 
protective with children. 

We pass the kennels where the 
show dogs are housed. Five fawns 
peer out at us then playfully romp 
away to other business. 

"Lina will sometimes sell the pup- 
pies and then handle them as full 
grown champions," explain the girls. 
Lina Basquette and her dogs travel 
to shows over the east coast, along the 
middle coast and down South. Her life 
has, indeed, been a colorful one. Her 
independent thinking has kept her 
spirit youthful and pliable to change. 

"But I'm glad I'm not young any- 
more," she admits. 

"There are many compensating fac- 
tors for advancing age. One of them is 
that you don't get so readily involved 
in emotionally-charged situations. You 
can more easily devote yourself to 
your work and accomplishment." 

And to this many of us can only 
add a loud “Amen.” 


Next Month: Paul Whiteman 
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Buchs County 
Nature Almanac 


by Elias бы 


FEBRUARY 


"Too long the creaking branches bare 

Have moaned amid the frosty air 

In shivering accents of despair". 

1—Swamp White Oak leaves remain 
on trees thru the winter. 

2—The Fish Crow is a permanent 
bird resident. 

3—Cottontail Rabbit active all win- 
ter, leaves tracks on snow. 

4—Weeping Willow twigs are turn- 
ing Saxon yellow. 

5—А 9:00 P.M. South line passes be- 
tween constellations Auriga (the 
Charioteer) and Gemini (the 
Twins). 

6—Black Bear cubs are born early in 
February, in the darkness of the 
winter du. 

7—Timber Wolves are mating, 
young to be born 60 days hence. 

8— "Hips", or seed berries, of Wild 
Roses persist thru the winter. 

9—Look for red catkins on branches 
of Black Alder. 

10—Adult and larval Red Salaman- 
ders may be found in pondweed. 

11—The tops of Black Willows are 
turning a brownish-yellow. 

12—A 9:00 P.M. South line passes thru 

constellation Canis Major (the 
Big Dog). 

13—Black Walnuts can be found; 
grounded, wet, black husks rot- 
ting off. 

14—Gray Foxes are mating, young to 
be born in 60 days. 


TREVOSE SAVINGS & 


Street & Brownsville Rds 


Trenton & Pennsylvania Aves 
Morrisville, Pa. 


15—Twigs of the Sassafras Tree are 
greening. 

16—Screech Owl is here all year, 
mournful call often heard at 
night. 

17—Raccoons are mating, 9 weeks 
later young are born. 

18—Browned heads of last years Heal- 
all can be seen in fields. 

19—American Holly tree leaves re- 
main glossily evergreen. 

20--А 9:00 P.M. South line passes thru 
constellation Monoceros (the 
unicorn). 

21—A few red berries might weather 
the winter on Hawthorne Tree, 
beware the long, cruel thorns. 

22—Adult Dusky Salamanders can be 
seen. 

23—Yellow, wrinkles berries of Horse 
Nettle about to go home to 


earth. 

24—Only a few Bittersweet berries, 
red, their yellow jackets gone, 
are left on vine. 

25—A 9:00 P.M. South line passes thru 
ellow star Procyon іп constel- 
ation Canis Minor (the Little 
Dog). 

26—Honey Bees are flying. 

27—Silver Maple trees are in blossom. 

28—Bluebirds are arriving to breed 
in this area. 


Dates shown for nature observations 
are approximations only. A sky south 
line starts from the Pole Star. 


N ASSOCIATION 


Trevose, Pa 


2307 Bristol Pike 
Cornwells Heights, Pa: 


‘Bucks County's Ого! Insured Association Serving Delaware Volley, USA” 


CERTIFIED FOR MEDICARE 


A 


Gard. en Ce 
Nursing a OM 


A New Concept 
in Hospital Patient 
Environment 


е Magnificent surroundings 
e Gracious personalized care 
ePrivate and semi-private rooms 
е Fireproof building 


» Recognized for insurance coverage 
e 24 hour registered nursing care 
e Latest hospital equipment 
e Physio and occupational 
therapy programs 


NO CASE TOO DIFFICULT 


Readily available by 
all means of transportation 


400 SOUTH MAIN STREET 
DOYLESTOWN, PA. 


home 
loons 


insured 
savings 


Doylestown Federal 
Savings & Loan Association 


60 NORTH MAIN STREET 
DOYLESTOWN PENNSYLVANIA 
РчомЕ 348.902! 
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The Literary Scene 


THE FIERCE PAWNS 
by Patrick A. Macrory 
J.B. Lippincott Co., Philadelphia 
$7.95 

This account of British folly in 
Afghanistan in the middle of the 19th 
Century gets off to a slow start, but 
soon ensnares the reader with its de- 
tailed and fascinating reconstruction 
of the events leading up to the blunder 
that cost the British some fifteen 
thousand European and Sepoy lives, 
including thousands of women and 
children, camp followers of the troops. 
The reader cannot help but wonder 
what holy grail could possibly have 
sent these soldiers and their depend- 
ents into this inhospitable land, espe- 
cially the common soldiers who had 
little enough to fight for and who were 
abandoned in the end to their fate by 
their own officers. This was, of course, 
just one way station on the route to 
imperialism and marked, as others 
were marked, by terrible suffering. 


F. K. Brown 


MIRACLE IN PHILADELPHIA 
by Catherine Drinker Bowen 

Little, Brown and Company, Boston 
$7.50 

How they did it that hot, sultry 
summer of 1787 in Philadelphia’s In- 
dependence Hall does indeed seem a 
miracle, for they were delegates from 
different regions and of varied back- 
grounds, and in their hearts, at least 
at first, their parochial interests were 
paramount. Yet, every man who lasted 
through those tedious weeks of propo- 
sition, rhetoric, and denial was tremen- 
dously able, and almost to a man 
possessed that greatest of intellectual 
assets, an open mind. Slowly, one by 
one, they put aside their regional view- 
points, re-thought and resolved until 
they'd written a final draft of the Con- 
stitution. 

Alive, puzzled, doubtful, very much 
aware of the importance of their mis- 
sion, they rise in the sunny hall to 
speak or walk wearily through the 
stifling streets of the city to their lodg- 
ings; and with a skill demonstrated 
again and again in her earlier books, 
the author shows us what manner of 
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men were these fathers of our Repub- 
lic. The last section of the book, 
though brief, deals with the ratification 
of the Constitution by the states and is 
a real cliff-hanger. The reader forgets 
breathlessly that the course of history 
has already passed. 

F. K. Brown 


SCIENCE AND SURVIVAL 
by Barry Commoner 
The Viking Press, New York $4.50 


Man, says the author, has been too 
quick to apply scientific solutions to 
some of h's problems and because his 
knowledge was dangerously incom- 
plete has suffered disasters in the past 
and may be in for some even worse 
ones in the future. Man, he goes on to 
claim, forgets how complex is the 
chain of life and that when he affects 
one link. in all probability he affects 
the whole. Any killing chemical, for 
instance, introduced into the bio- 
sphere, whether as a pesticide, or 
waste, or instrument of war, risks 
dangers we know nothing about, and 
he goes on to cite some frightening 
statistics: the rise of nitrate content in 
the earth's waters; the possibility that 
even a moderate war would burn off 
half the vegetation of the United 
States, changing not only the climate 
but the agricultural potentials of the 
soil; or that a number of nuclear 


bombs exploded on the ground might . 


raise such dust into the atmosphere as 
to trigger another Ice Age ten thous- 
and years long. 

Scientists, he insists, must inform 
the people, especially when confronted 
by the misuse of their research. There 
can be no secrecy in science, he says, 
for secrecy perverts the true aim of 
science and makes it impossible to 
make realistic social and political de- 
cisions. Judgments based on too few 
scientific findings and with too small 
a segment of the scientific community 
participating endanger all of mankind. 
This book makes one feel that danger 
vividly, but also is a bit reassuring in 
that there are watchful men willing to 
inform as Dr. Commoner has done. 


F. K. BROWN 
continued on page 32 


Gardy’s 


BOOKS — STATIONERY 
PRINTING 
YOUR HALLMARK STORE 


Main & State Sts. 


Photography 
Candid Weddings 


Coni 


JAMES W. MILLIGAN ЕІ. 5-4395 
Call after 4 Р.М. 


Doylestown 


ORIENTAL RUGS 


Garden Appointments - Antiques 


George S. Hobensack, Jr 


Route 202 New Hope, Pa 


862.2406 


The Library BOOK SHOP 


Lotes! Editions, Рип" Mops, 
Greeting Cords, Stationery 


CENTER AVE. & COURT ST 
NEWTOWN, BUCKS CO. Pa 


PHONE WO 8.2131 


Outstanding Confections for 
Your [PA NT 


Olde Tyme Candle 
and Candy Shoppe 


Second St. Pike (Rt. 232) 
Richboro 


Use Driveway to Rear Parking Area 


Calendar of Events Entertainraent New Bope 
Village Store 


THE ORIGINAL GOURMET SHOP 
HAND-DIPPED CHOCOLATES 


м SOUTH MAIN STREET 


CLOCKS, WATCHES REPAIRED 
Clocks and Watches of all kinds re- 


Forrest Theatre paired. Specializing in Antique and 
1114 Walnut St. Philadelphia Grandfather. Pickup and Delivery. 
uw CR Feb. 27 - March 18: “Half a Sixpence” Call: 
eb. 4-5, -12, -19, -26: 
HOPE — New Hope and Ivyland Rail- Wal Thes ANNO VIOLA 
road, scenic trips through historic Bucks — m Windvbush Rd 862.2879 
County, leaves New Hope Station, ot 12 9th and Walnut Sts. Philadelphia d 


Noon, 2:00, 4:00 and 6:00 p.m. Round Until Feb. 4: “Love in E Flat” 
trip fare, adults $1.75, children under Feb. 6 - 18: “Generation” 
12, .75¢; under 5 Free. 


Feb. 6: HATBORO -- Hatters Hall. Shubert Theatre Jack's 
Fashion show with Valentine theme by 250 S. Broad St. Philodelphia 
May Townsend. Door prizes and refresh- Feb. 8 - March 4: "Sherry" ШЕ... ы - ме Condor ы 
ments, Admission $1.00. Pros Pich-Up 4 Delivery Sutacan) MUFFLER INSTALLATION 
Feb. 11: DOYLESTOWN — “Concert,” es Ы 
Bucks County Symphony Society Orches- 34 So ңа of the Living е delphi "mM You Travel Ask Us ы 
tra, Lenape Jr. High School, Route 202 3 uth 5t. поверю P» 9000 бетонен. 


W. of Doylestown, 8:30 p.m. Feb. 7 - March 19: "Lorenzo'' 


Feb. 12: WASHINGTON CROSSING, 
NEW JERSEY — Hiking along “DELA- 
WARE RIVER AND CANAL," 9:45 


a.m. and 1:30 p.m. Starting ot Wash- for cost and comfort 
ington Crossing, N. J., along to Lam- 


bertville, across to New Hope and back 
to Washington Crossing, Pennsylvania, 
following the canal towpath. General 


public welcome. 


Feb. 14: WASHINGTON CROSSING — 
Wild Flower Propagation Class, Preserve 
Headquarters Building, Bowman's Hill, 
10:00 to 12:00 a.m. 


Feb. 15: WASHINGTON CROSSING — 


Thompson-Neely House — colonial » j " um 
dressed women will serve samples of ü 
George Washington's Birthday Cake a 


recipe (gingerbreod) | to 5 p.m 
Feb. 19: QUAKERTOWN -- 90th An- 


nual Band Concert, .Quakertown Com- я 
munity Senior High School, 2:30 p.m. в i 
Feb. 19: WASHINGTON CROSSING — n в 
Nature Hike, Preserve Headquarters 
Building, Bowman's Hill, 2:00 p.m. 
Feb. 22: WASHINGTON CROSSING — É 
Thompson-Neely House -- colonial 
dressed women will serve samples of де. + 


George Washington's Birthday Cake 
recipe (gingerbreod) 10 to 5 p.m. 

Feb. 22: WASHINGTON CROSSING — 
“WASHINGTON BIRTHDAY CELEBRA- 
TION," Display of original Washington 


There are good reasons why oil is the favorite home- 


papers and manuscripts in the David Li- heating fuel of so many people. | 
brory, Memorial Building, doily 9 to It's safe . . . it's low-cost . . . it burns clean and 
2 ori ond Holiday's 10 a.m. efficiently . . . it provides dependable winter comfort. 
Feb. 28: WASHINGTON CROSSING — ‚ We are distributors of Atlantic Heating Oil. This 
Wild Flower Propagation Closs, Pre- high quality fuel is triple-refined to give you more for 
nM in go EDT щи Bowman's your heating dollar. 
ill, 10: о 12:00 a.m. 5242 : lete 
FEB. WASHINGTON CROSSING — ке Досе о déivetus, а “бе 
Skating, “The Lagoon,” near the West- burner service. Call us today! 
em entrance to the park, weather per- TT УТ 
minina, Tove, BRINKER'S FUELS bz 
Feb. BRISTOL — Ice Skating, “Silver a М He 
Lake,” Route 13 and Bath Road, Formerly Gwinner's Atlantic Service AS da 
weather permitting, Free. 
Feb.  FAIRLESS HILLS — Ice Skating, - 
“Lake Caroline,” Oxford Valley Road Ph. 348 2668 HEATING 011$ 
and Hood Blvd., weather permitting, 445 N. West Street Doylestown 


lights for night skating, Free. 
Subject To Change Without Notice 
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Upper Bucks 


Benetz Inn — 1030 North West 
End Boulevard, Quakertown. 

Breakfast Club — 7th ond Arch, 
Perkasie. 

Cascade Lodge—Kintnersville, Ро. 
Refreshing rural location, offering 
mony distinguished facilities for your 
reloxation ond dining pleasure. Busi- 
ness, social functions ond wedding 
parties graciously catered. Located one 
mile south of Riegelsville, turn right 
off Rt. 611. Open Holidays, Sundays, 
Weekdoys, Tuesday through Saturday 
Phone 346-7484. 

Country Inn — 49 Bustleton Pike, 
Feasterville. Built 1801. Lunch, din- 
ners, cocktails. Closed on Monday. 

Cuttelosse Inn — River Road and 
Cuttalossa Rood, Lumberville. Opens 
in March yearly. Dinner served 5:30 - 
9:30 p.m. — Open every day except 
Sunday. Cocktails. Phone 297-8985. 

Delaware Oaks Restaurant — Route 
611, Riegelsville. Lunch ond dinner. 
Open seven days. 

Ewald's Restaurant—Rt. 611, Rie- 
gelsville, Durham Room, Cocktoils— 
Lunch 12 to 2, Dinner 5 to 9:30, 
Sunday 4 to 9:30. Phone 749-2679. 

Ferndole Hotel — Route 611 be- 
tween Doylestown and Riegelsville. 
Old inn with turn of the century ap- 
peol. Home boked pies. 

Four Winds Tavern — Route 611, 
Revere, north of Ottsville. Open fire- 
ploce for chicken and steoks. 

The Gobblers Inn—Point Pleasant. 
Italian menu. Doncing Fridoy and Sat- 
urdoy. Phone 297.8988. 


Indien Rock Hotel — River Road, 
Upper Block Eddy. Open evenings. 
Closed Sunday. 

Lil's Kitchen —Route 413 ond Ferry 
Rood, Gardenville. Open Friday ond 
Saturday from 8 a.m. to 8 p.m. Open 
Sunday 12:30 o.m. to B p.m. 

Main Street Resteurant—9 S. Main, 
Perkasie. 

Restourent — 518 Wol- 
nut Street, Perkosie. 

Meyer's Restouront—501 М. West 
габ Boulevard, Quakertown. Open 
daily. 

North Penn Ber and Restouront — 
201 W. Brood Street, Quokertown. 

Pipersville Inn—Pipersville. Closed 
Monday. Rec. by Duncan Hines. Phone 
766-8540. 
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Red Bom Inn — 120 N. Moin 
Street, Trumbouersville. 

Red Door Restaurant — Adomow 
Farms, Route 309 above Quokertown. 

Red Lion Hotel — 4 South Moin 
Street, Quakertown. 

Ringing Rocks Inn — Upper Block 
Eddy. Open 5 p.m. Dinner - Cocktoils. 
Closed Sunday ond Monday. Outdoor 
patio. Phone 982-8782. 


Stony's Richland Inn — Route 309, 


Quakertown. 
Tohickon House—Point Pleasant. 
Trainer's Restaurant — Junction 


U.S. 309, State 313 ond 663; 3% 
miles eost of turnpike exit 32. Open 
6:30 a.m. to 12:30 от. Sundoy 7 
a.m. to 10 p.m. Cocktail lounge. Din- 


ners about $2.50 to $5.50. Phone 
KE 6-4375. 

Union Hotel — 7th ond Chestnut 
Street, Perkasie. 

Washington House Hotel — Main 
ond Temple Ave., Sellersville. 


Lower Bucks 


Brick Hotel — State Street ond 
Washington Avenue, Newtown. 

Bristol Motor Inn — the Bucking- 
hom Room ond Elbow Room features 
а fine restaurant and cocktail lounge 
with traditional cuisine for all meals 

Buck Hotel-—Feosterville. Old time 
inn with a chummy bar. L. D. moder- 
ately. priced. Phone aheod for special 
dishes. Cheese coke delicious. Expert 
catering. EL 7-1125. 

Duffy's Inn — 1220 York Road, 
Hartsville. Business lunch 11:30 to 
2 p.m. 5 course dinners from 5:30 to 
9 p.m.; special Sunday dinners | p.m.- 
9 p.m. Italian dishes. Banquets ond 
parties. Phone OS 5-9848. 


Flannery's - Man-sized meols that 
will delight the slim-line gols. Steoks, 
Chops, food — charcoal broiled. 
Paintings by well known Bucks County 
artists to enjoy while you dine. U. S. 
Route 1, Penndel, Pa. SK 7-3757. 

Fu Mei Restaurant—4520-26 New- 
portville Road, Levittown. Chinese ond 


Hart House — 252 S. State St., 
Newtown. Lunch, Tea ond Dinner. 
Closed Monday. 


WHERE TO DINE 


Route 1, rne. Open till 9 p.m. 
Friday and turdoy till 12 рт 
Snacks till 1:30 a.m. Dinners. Cock- 
tail lounge. Phone WI 5-4092. 

Golden Horse Inn — Route | ond 
Street Road, Trevose. Food and drink. 
Banquets, weddings, araduations, etc. 
up to 350 people. Phone ME 9-6777. 

Continental Hotel — 2 Main St., 
Yardley. 

De Grand Restaurant — Route 13 
below Green Lone. Duncan Hines гес- 
ommended. 

Ye Olde Delaware House — Rad- 
cliffe St., Bristol. Dining Room and 
Cocktail Lounge. Lunch 11:30 - 2; 
Dinner 4:30 - 8. Closed Sunday. 

Goodnoe Farm — Delicious lunch- 
eons, dinners. Specialize in their own 
“Toll Gate” ice cream in а greot var- 
iety of flavors. At the intersection of 
Rt. 413 ond 532. 

Holland House Inn — Buck Road, 
Route 532 between Feosterville and 
Newtown. Lunch, Dinner, Late Sup- 
per. Music and сер À Friday and 
Saturday nights. Open Sunday. 

The Homesteod Restaurant (Loven- 
der Hall)—2 miles М. Е. of Newtown 
on State Route 532. Open noon to 
2:30 p.m. ond 4:30 to 8:30 p.m. 
Closed Monday ond Christmas. Buffet 
Weds. and Thurs. night; buffet lunch 
Weds., Thurs., and Sat. Dinners $3.00 
to $7.00 — Cocktail lounge. Phone 


WO 8-3888. 
The Old Mill — Horsham Road, 


Hatboro. Lunch, Dinner, Cocktails. 

Heiser's Little Hofbrou — Rt. 263, 
Jamison, Beer Garden. 

Jack Hansen's Inn — West Trenton 
Avenue, Morrisville. Opens 11:30 a.m. 
Phone CY 5-5179. 

Howera Johnson Restaurants — 
Routel, Langhorne; Route 13, Edgely 
Road, Levittown; Turnpike Restaurant, 
Trevose. 

Keystone Hotel — Mill and Bathe 
Streets, Bristol. Cocktails 9 a.m. to 9 
p.m. Closed Sunday. Spec. children’s 
plotters. Italian food. Reasonable 
orices. Phone ST 8-5276. 

Lendy’s — Fairless Hills Shopping 
Center. 

O'Boyles — Route 13 ot Beaver 
Dom Road, Bristol. Open daily ond 
Sundoy 7 om. to 12 pm. Private 


“Don't Pass 
The Buc E 


Ai em vie D 


LUNCH 


A favorite eating place 
of the County 
since 1735 


Open 6 Days-Closed Sunday 


Buck Hore 


Intersection Buck Rd., 
Bustleton & Bridgeton Pikes 
FEASTERVILLE, РА, 


Elmwood 7.1125 


hings 


% ih is Good Jw" 


WARRINGTON INN 


Easton Hwy & Bristol Rd. 
Route 611 Warrington, Pa. 
DI 3-0210 


Banquet Facilities 
4 Exclusive 


but not expensive 
ocktai 


THE FINEST CUISINE...SERVED INA 
GRACIOUS ATMOSPHERE 
BUSINESSMEN'S LUNCHEONS 
DINNERS 5-11 P.M. 
LATE DINNER AND SNACKS 


OPEN SUNDAY 
For reservations 
EL 7.0100 


184 Buck Road Molland, Pa. 


Holland House Inn 


and Cocktail Lounge 


(Route 532 between Feasterville and Newtown) 


room available. Banquets ond porties 
Phone ST 8-1743 


Pennsbury Inn — Bordentown Ferry 
Road, Morrisville. Lunch 12 to 3 р.т.; 
dinner 5 to 10 p.m. 6 Bonquet rooms 
12 to 350 persons. Music Friday and 
Saturday. Cocktail lounge. Phone CY 
5.5984 

Pine Tree Inn, Inc.—146 Bustleton 
Pike, Feasterville. 

The Pines — Redcliffe Street and 
Forrogut Ave., Bristol. 

Red Lion Inn—Frankford ond City- 
ling Roads, Andalusea. Open doily. 

Sherwood House — Route ! ot 13, 
Morrisville. Cocktails. Bonquets. Phone 
CY 5-2200. 

Shubert Restouront and Cocktail 
Lounge — Route |, Longhorne. Din- 
ners to 9 p.m. A la carte, 12 p.m. 
Luncheon. Phone SK 7-2941. 

Temperance House — 5 S. Stote 
Street, Newtown. Breokfast served 
from 6:45 a.m.; Sundays from 9:00 
o.m.; weekday dinner ond luncheon 
served from 12:00 to 2:30 p.m. 5 to 
8:00 p.m.; Sundoy dinner served from 
12:30 to 7 p.m. Bonquets. Closed 
Monday. Phone WO 8-3341. 

The Village Inn — 2nd Street Pike 
and Hampton Road, Southampton 


The Victorian Room — Route 263 
Jamison at Bucks County Country 
Club. Dinner 5:30 to 8:30, Sunday 
2:30 to 8:30. Dancing Saturday 
nights. Closed Monday and Tuesdoy. 


Warminster Manor, — 544 York 
Road, Warminster. 

Warrington Diner - Restourant — 
711 Eoston Road, Neshaminy. Open 
7 days. 24 hours. Medium prices 
Family service 

Warrington Inn—Route 611, Wor- 
rington, Clcsed Sunday. Luncheon, din- 
ner, cocktails, Wedding receptions ond 
banquets Phone DI 3-0210 

White Hall Hotei — 129 S. Stote 
Street, Newtown, Age of building— 
1796; inn since 1843. Open six days 
o week. Cocktail lounge end bor. 

Yardley Inn—River Rood ot Yord- 
ley. Luncheon and Dinner. Seafood 
ond steoks. Groups to 50. Cocktails 
Phone HY 3-3800 

Bristol Roed Manor—Bristol Road, 
Warrington 


Doylestown and Nearby: 


Conti Cross Keys Inn — Easton 


-2 4 м a 
acto AN 


Facilities 


CROSS KEYS 
Doylestown, Pa. 


Route 611 & 313 345-9964 


Elegant Excellent 


Dining Food 
Floor Show 
Saturday Nights 


The 
Victorian 
Room 


Bucks County 


oooo/ COUNTRY CLUB 
Jamison, Bucks County, Pa. 


Route 263 


DINNER 5:30-8:30 
SUNDAY 2:30-8:30 
CLOSED MON. AND TUES. 
FOR RESERVATIONS CALL DI 4-9942 


T Horse 5, 


Dinner 
Cocktails 


Late Supper 


Dancing 
Roast Beef at its Finest 


For Reservations—ME 9-6777 


Roosevell Bivd. (Rio. 1) and Street Rd., Trevose 
One block so. of Phila. exit of Pa. Turnpike 
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The Home of Good Food 


Banquets and «ітд 


РЕВ 4 


Tous? 


Cochta ib 
«белгі and еее 


5 S. State St. 
Newtown, Pa. 


Lower Bucks Co. 


H. Clifton Neff, Jr. 
Innkeeper 
WO 8-3341 


U. S. Rte. 611 
Warrington 
Restaurant Phone DI3-1265 
Motel Phone DI 3-0373 


Register your child for a free 
Birthday Dinner 


PLEASANT 
DINING 


LUNCHEON 
DINNER 
COCKTAILS 


Dining is Alwoys Delightful Here. M the 
weather is worm ond golden, the terrace 
15 Of 115 best. If the weother 15 sod and 
rainy ond chilly, we light the indoor fire- 
ploce. And the focd is wonderful every 
doy except Mondoy (when we're closed) 


THE TOW PATH HOUSE 


Mechanic Street on the Сомо! 
New Hooe Pa 862-2784 
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Highway and Swomp Rood, Intersec- 
tion of Routes 611 and 313, Doyles- 
town. Open noon to 10 p.m.; Soturdoy 
to midnight; closed Sunday. Air con- 
ditioned. Cocktail bor. Ph. 348-9364. 

Country Side Inn — Route 611, 
Doylestown. Bor. Speciolizes in snop- 
per soup ond souerbrauten. Meetings, 
weddings, bonquets. Cocktoils. Phone 
345.9901. 

Doylestown Inn — 18 W. Stote 
Street, Doylestown. Breokfost, lunch 
ond dinner. Bonquet facilities. Cock- 
tails. "Rooms. 

Old Water Wheel Inn — Old Route 
611, 1% miles north of Doylestown. 
Lunch, Dinner, Cocktoils. 


Central Bucks 

Boswell's — Route 202, Bucking- 
hom. Open 11 a.m. to 9 p.m. on 
weekdays; 12:30 p.m. to 9 p.m. on 
Sunday. Closed Monday. Private dining 
room—parties. Phone 794-7959. 

The Cock'n Bull offers fine food in 
on informal, old foshioned setting you 
will find delightful. Located in the new 
Peddler's Village in Lahaska. Open 7 
days o week. Monday through Satur- 
doy 11 a.m. to 9 p.m. From 12 noon 
to 8 p.m. on Sunday. 794-7051 

General Greene Inn—Buckinghom. 
197 years old. Closed Sunday. Lodg- 
ings, lunch, dinner, bor. Home made 
pies. Phone 794-7885. 

Old Anchor Inn — Route 413 ond 
232, Wrightstown. Bucks oldest inn— 
since 1724. Luncheon, dinner, cock- 
toils, Sunday dinners 2 p.m. to 8 p.m. 
Closed Monday. Phone 598-7469. 

“Stone Menor House — Route 202, 
Buckingham. Revolutionary Wor build- 


ing. Mon. - Sot. dinners 5 to 11 p.m. 
Piono Fri. and Sot. nights $2.95 to 
$5.00. 

New Hope 


Block Bass Hotel — 7 miles north 
of New Hope on Route 32, Lumber- 
ville. Lunch 12-2:30 p.m.; Dinner 
5:30- 10 р.т.; Sunday dinner 1-8 
p.m. Open every doy but Christmos 
day. Parties to 150. Bor. Guest rooms. 
Central heoting. Phone 297-5770. 


valas Restaurant 


durham room 
cocktail lounge 
«бымісемі Mon. thru жы 12-2 
Dairies Mon. thru Dii. 5-9:30 
S. and Sat, 5-12 
Sunday 5-9:30 


European Style Buffet Tuesday Night 


Aleck & Leanor Ewald, Jr. 
Riegelsville 749-2679 


Almshouse 


Ceramic Corner 


Cor. York & Almshouse Rds 
Jamison, Po 01-3-6545 


Al 
(ба aj 


SUPPLIES À E trs 
Deytime & 
Evening Clones 
Gwen Ozenberger 


DELIGHTFUL DINING 
AT THE HISTORIC 


Yardley Inn 


ON THE DELAWARE 
Yardley, Pa. 


Luncheons from Noon to 2:00 P. 
Dinners from $ to 10 P.M. 
till 11 P.M. on Fri. & Sat, 
Late evening snacks 
Banquet Facilities up to 100 Persons 
Bar opens at moon 
HYatt 3-3800 


чи Ot 


| 


345. YORK ROAD 


LARRY'S 
FOUR WINDS 


TAVERN 


The finest food in е charming 
etmosphere . . . Open fireplace. 


ROUTE 611 REVERE, PA. 
15 Miles North of Doylestown 


— бесісо4 — Chicken-in-the-basket 
Sirloin Steaks — Clams — Daily 


OUR WONDERFUL OLD INN 


- serving the finest of foods and 

drinks in lovely historic surround. 

ings. Never closed. Banquet. facil. 

ities. Rooms for overnight guests. 

Ample parking. 

Serving daily: 11:30 AM to 10 PM. 
Sunday to 8 РМ. 

Supper in the Buttery till 1 A.M. 
Cocktail Lounge till 2 АМ. 

Except Sundoy 


CUE AND 
MOBIL 


GUIDE à, 
APPROVED & 


Bridge St. Lambertville, 
(609) 397.0202 


DELIGHTFUL DINING on the DELAWARE 
Lambertville, New Jersey 


At the bridge '^ 
block off Rt. 202 


LUNCHEON 
COCKTAILS 
AND 
DINNER 


Telephone 
609.397.0897 


OWNER STELLA DALLAS 


Cone! House — Mechanic Street, 
New Hope. 120 veor old building 
Open 12 noon to 3 o.m. Cafe supper 
club, luncheon, dinner, lote supper. 
Music ond doncing nightly. Closed 
Sundoy. Bor. Phone 862-2069. 

Cortwheel Inn — Route 202, New 
Hope. Dinners 6 p.m. Yo 11 p.m; 
Lunch 12-3 p.m. Closed till 3 p.m. 
Sunday. Bor. Cocktails 11:30 a.m. to 
2 om. Entertainment nightly. Phone 
862-2749. 

Centre Bridge Inn — River Road, 
Rte. 263, 3 miles north of New Hope 
Dinner 6-10; Cocktoils 'til 2; Open 
Sunday 2-10. 

Chez Odette—S. River Road, New 
Hcpe. French and American cuisine. 
Lunch ond dinner. Buffet, Buffet lunch 
daily: Closed on Sunday. Dancing Fri- 
day and Saturday. Phone 862-2773. 

Hope Diner—Rt. 202, 1 mile 
west of Delaware River. Serving breok- 
fast, lunch ond dinner. Quick service 
ot moderate prices, 24 hours o day 
throughout the year. Fomilies invited 
to enjoy our new dining room facilities. 
Phone 862-5575. 

Logon Inn — Ferry ond Moin Sts., 
New Hope. Built in 1732. Closed Sun- 
doy. Luncheon ond dinner. Cocktoil 
Bor. Tovern Room. Guest rooms. Phone 
862-2785 ond 862-2789. 

Phillips Mill Teo House — River 
Rood, New Hope. (Closed in winter.) 

Pleyhouse Inn—New Hope. Lunch- 
eon 12 to 2 p.m.; Dinner 5:30 to 10 
p.m.; supper Т0 p.m. to | o.m. Donc- 
ing Mon., Thurs., Fri. ond Sot. 9:30 
to closing. Sunday dinners 2 to 6 p.m. 
Open every day. Phone 862-2035. 

Tow Path House — Mechanic St. 
ot Conol, New Hope. Open noon to 
9:30 p.m.; Sunday 1 p.m. to 8 p.m. 
Closed Monday. Luncheon, cocktoils, 
dinner. Outdoor terrace, chorcool 
steaks and chops. Dinners about 
$3.25 to $5.50. Phone 862-2784. 

Volere's Restaurant — Old York 


Road, New Hope. 2 miles west of New: 


Hope on Route 202. Dinners 5 to 10 
p.m. Closed Noverhber Ist to April Ist. 
Closed Sunday. Phone 862-2574. 


Gene's Villeger — 26 W. Bridge 
Street, New Hope, Italian Cuisine — 
Phone 862-2394. 


Lower River Road 


Colonie! Country House — Route 
532 at the Canal in Washington Cross- 
ing. 8 a.m. to 11 p.m. Restaurant ond 
Dairy Bar. 

eshington Crossing Inn — Wash- 
ington Crossing, Pa. Dinners 5 to 12. 
Closed Monday. Cocktail lounge. Donc- 
ing 9 to 1 a.m, Fri. and Sat. outdoors. 
Phone HY 3-6677. 


On the Jersey Side 


Lembertville House — Lombertville. 
Miniature loaves of bread ot this his- 
toric old country hotel. L-B candlelight 
bor ‘til 2 a.m. (except Sunday); hot 
food served 11:30 a.m. to 1 om. 
daily. 609—397-0202. 

River's Edge — Lambertville, М. J. 
Perched on the banks of the Delaware, 
this stone mill built in 1835 is o de- 
lightful place to dine. by radio's 
“Stella Dallas”; here you enjoy fine 
continental food and American favor- 
ites. 609—397-0897. 


MEMORY LANE 
Card & Gift Shop 


largest collec- 
tion of milk glass in 
Bucks County. 
Barricini Chocolates 
Rainbow Art Gloss 
Bluegate Candles 


Early American Wood Decor 
Bustleton & 2nd St. Pikes 
Richboro, Pa. EL 7.8409 
Store hours Week Days 10 A.M. to 6 Р.М. 
Thure А Fri Eve. 7 to 9 PM 


7... 
~; 


DECORATIVE ACCESSORIES 
629 Second St. Pike (Rt. 232) 
Southampton — Below Street Rd. 
Lmwood 7.1010 
Open Week Days 10:30 to 5:30 
Tues & Fri Evening 7:30 to 9:30 


ATT: CHURCHES, SCHOOLS, ORGANIZATIONS 


SELL SUNFLOWER DISH- 
Build Clubs, 
Needy, Etc. 


Ж, DESIGNERS ond MAKERS 


o 
EARLY AMERICAN 
PINE FURNITURE 


Over 100 puces hand-made at this delight- 

Pul Country Shop. shown with coordinated 

upholstered farm tun, lamps and accessories 
* 


Alvo always a selection of fine GIFTS 
approynatt to the season. Drive over today! 


The Zennox Shop 


Route U.S. 101. Mt. Airy 
s miles northeast of Cambertville, NJ. 
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Lad ні i А 
T EE 
АЛА ga primam 
“я | р РК м 
Pottery — Gloss — Linens 
for Country Living 


NEW HOPE CRAFT SHOP 


New Hope 


Distinctive 
Gifts and 
Jewelrp 


Pennsbury Pottery 
Sebastian Figurines 
Handmade Glass 
“Dutech Stuff” 

In Historic New Hope 
20 West Bridge Street 


IDEAS AND MATERIALS 
FOR EASTER & CHRISTMAS 


CHRISTMAS SHOP 


OPEN ALL TEAR 
EVERY DAY EXCEPT SUNDAY 
#30 то 330 


OLOWICK ROAD 
ROUTE 523 
OLDWICK, М. J. 


Telephone 
GENEVA 9-2435 Flemingt 


Doily 9-6 Po. 


continued from page 11 

ilies where the father is absent due to 
death, divorce or separation, or where 
the mother has not been married; 
older persons; and individuals who are 
physically handicapped, mentally ill or 
of minimum intelligence. If an indi- 
vidual or family falls into two or 
more of these categories, the problems 
of living can become insurmountable. 
Within these groups, families can be 
considered as follows: those who are 
emotionally stable, good financial 
managers and able to cope with their 
problems; and those whose personality 
problems and family conflicts only 
intensify the more realistic problems 
in their lives. 

With just this brief listing of prob- 
lems to be resolved, and the variety 
of approaches that would be n 
to individualize help to families and 
communities, it is not difficult to see 
why an anti-poverty program would be 
varied and expensive. And because the 
problems did not begin yesterday, they 
will not be resolved tomorrow. 

For families and individuals who 
have many problems we should gear 
health and welfare services toward 
prevention so we can move ahead of 
the problems. The anti-poverty pro- 
gram is just such an attempt, and is 
directed specifically to benefit low- 
income people. A poverty level in- 
come is defined as $3000 or less a 
year for four family members, adding 
$500 a year for each additional 
member. 

Disadvantaged people, by and large, 
face numerous difficulties. Their lives 
are filled with crises; the purchase of 
food, visit to a hospital clinic, or pay- 
ment of the rent can be a major EE 
lem. They have little belief that they 
can change their lives or their situa- 
tions, and they have little or no trust 
in others. They are disenfranchised 
politically. They usually belong to few 
if any organizations and they seldom 
belong to any powerful groups in the 


Monterey 2-Door Hardtop 


FOSS-HUGHES LINCOLN-MERCURY 


Dclaware Valley's Oldest Dealership 
Cross Keys, Doylestown, Pa. 
Phone 348-9046 
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community. They pay more, propor- 
tionately, for the necessities to live. 
They receive less medical care and a 
poorer quality of care than the middle 
class. They are seldom as prepared 
to I from educational programs, 
and frequently the education either in 
the classroom or in the school is of a 
lesser quality than that provided for 
middle class people. They do not know 
their rights under the law, and they 
have less access to the legal profession. 
They can seldom afford adequate 
housing nor reliable automobile trans- 
portation. 

Lack of adequate money to main- 
tain oneself can cause great hardships, 
but the loss of hope is the real 
that occurs in the life of disadvantaged 
people. One of the purposes of the 
Economic Opportunity Act is to pro- 
vide sufficient programs, and conse- 
quently rtunities, so that people 
will gain hope that tomorrow can be 
better than today. The changes in poor 
people in Bucks County who have ex- 
perienced benefits for themselves or 
for their children gives clear evidence 
that people will make sacrifices and 
care about themselves when they see 
hope for the future. Some day we may 
put to rest the comfortable middle 
class myth that individuals are totally 
responsible for their own situations. 
Edgar May, in his book, The Wasted 
Americans, points out that it requires 
only seventeen men in the United 
States to operate machines which pro- 
duce all the light bulbs in America. 
Should there be questions as to why 
some le in our society are un- 
employed? The patronizing platitude 
that we shouldn't help people who 
don't care about themselves reveals a 
mistaken belief that personality de- 
velops only from internal drives. All 
studies of БЕ behavior clearly in- 
dicate that a person grows and ma- 
tures from internal drives, which vary 
from person to person, but also from 
his interaction with the total environ- 
ment. The Economic Opportunity Act 
is an attempt to alter the environment 
while modifying motivations of poor 
people. 

The Legislation of 1964 was imple- 
mented in Bucks County during the 
latter part of 1964 and early 1965. 
Bristol Township Community Action, 
Inc. was established about five months 
before the Bucks County Opportunity 
Council, Inc. The Council was devel- 
oping programs prior to its incorpora- 
tion on June 21, 1965, and was fund- 
ed by the Federal Government on 
October 8, 1965. 

The Board of Directors of the 
Council was originally composed of 
44 members, and after the merger of 
the two groups, on April 22, 1966, the 
Board was reduced to 36 members. 


Programs were encouraged by the 
Council and many ideas were gen- 
erated. Since the Council's inception, 
the following programs were devel- 
oped and funded by the Federal Gov- 
ernment: 

1. Bristol Township Summer Head 


Start 

2. Bensalem Township Summer 
Head Start 

3. Pennridge Summer Head Start 

4. Bristol Boro Summer Head 
Start 

5. Centennial Summer Head Start 
(year round) 

6. Lower Bucks County Child Day 
Care Center 

7. Warminster Area Day Care 
Association 

8. Hot Lunch Program (Bristol 
Area) 


In addition, both the Opportunity 
Council and Bristol Township Com- 
munity Action were given funds for 
the development and administration 
of these programs. The total amount 
of Federal funds received during fiscal 
year 1966 for all programs was 
$337,900.00. The agencies which 
operated programs and school dis- 
tricts which devel Head Start pro- 
grams had to supply 1046 of the total 
costs, with the Federal Government 
supplying 9046. 

For the fiscal year 1967 the Coun- 
cil expects that only the two Day Care 
Centers, the Centennial Head Start 
and the Council will receive funds. 
The Council is firm in its belief that 
the Office of Economic Opportunity 
should be informed of additional criti- 
cal needs in this County and is sub- 
mitting the following proposals for 
funding: 

1. An Opportunities Industrializa- 

tion Center in Bristol Township. 

2. A Planned Parenthood Clinical 
and Educational Program in 
Bristol Township. 

3. A Legal Services Program for 
Warminster Heights and Bristol 
Township. 

4. A Year Round Bristol Town- 
ship Head Start Program. 

At the present time, nine VISTA 
Volunteers (Volunteers In Service to 
America) are currently working in 
several centers in Lower Bucks Coun- 
ty. They are more popularly known 
as the Domestic Peace uen The 
Council is requesting itional 
VISTAS to carry out community de- 
velopment work. 

The Neighborhood Youth Corps, 
developed jointly by the rtunity 
Council and the thirteen school dis- 
trict superintendents is now operated 
by the Bucks County Board of School 
Directors. It provides work experi 
and additional guidance for in-school 
youth of disadvantaged families. 


The real genius of the poverty pro- 
gram is the involvement and partici- 
pation of the poor in developing and 
operating the programs. New amend- 
ments to the legislation require that 
disadvantaged people be elected to 
the Board of the Opportunity Council, 
and early this year elections will be 
held in four areas of Bucks Coun 
to select people to serve on the Board. 
This enables poor people to have their 
vote count in programs that are im- 
portant to them and their families. 
This aspect of the bill has already 
demonstrated its validity, although it 
has caused some heated clashes in 
areas where the usual "power struc- 
ture" has been threatened by seeing 
how well poor people can govern and 
conduct their own affairs. This was 
especially true in Mississippi where 
Negroes demonstrated their compe- 
tence to the astonishment and anger 
of white people. 

If just this single part of the poverty 
program is able to thrive, the changes 
to our various health, welfare and 
educational systems that serve dis- 
advantaged people will be significantly 
altered. Public social policies will also 
be modified. We have all been talking 
about working with people, instead of 
for them, and this Act is showing one 
way of doing it. 

I believe that the Economic Oppor- 
tunity Act will be viewed as the most 
significant piece of social legislation 
since the 1930's. Its administrative 
and fiscal problems have unfortunately 
diverted attention from the benefits. 
If the war on poverty should stop to- 
day it would at least have brought to 
center stage the pressing questions of 
whether poverty can or should be 
tolerated in a society immersed in 
material goods; whether our democ- 
гасу does, in fact, provide opportunity 
and justice for everyone; and whether 
the United States is able to master the 
problems of cybernation and automa- 
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Day and evening classes starting in fall. 
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Ж. Black Sheep 


welcomes spring 


with a complete 


collection of 
UA lager 


and Ladybug Clothes 
lo delight the 


most 
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soon. 
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Peddler’s Village, 
ka, Pennsylvania 
Bucks County's only 
Complete 
Villager-Ladybug 
Shopkeeper 


THE SCHOOL HOUSE 
Peddler's Village 
Lahaska, Pa. 

Fine clothing anb accessoríes 
for Infants, little Ladies anb 
Gentlemen. 
794-7377 


The 
Pillage Gentry 


Casual Wear for Men 
e Sero Shirts 
e Corbin Slacks 
e Blacker Sport Coats 


Peddler's Village 


Labaska, Penna. 
Ph. 794-7123 


Mon. thru Sat., 10 to 5 
Friday ‘til 9 
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“Put that thing down,” she yelled. 
“Remember what the insurance 
agent..." 


“І know, I know. Men in their 
forties shouldn't . . ." 

This time my wife thought for a few 
minutes before recommending Jimmy 
who lives over in the green house 
"He's been bugging me all summer 
about odd jobs," she said “He's saving 


for college." 

"Harvard or Princeton?" I asked 
apprehensively. 

I dialed Jimmy. “Would you like 


to Shovel some snow for me, Jimmy 
sir?” 

"Sure thing, Skip. ГИ Бе right over 
to give you an estimate." 

I walked back and forth nervously , 
as I waited for Jimmy. “What's eating | 
you now?" my wife asked. 

“I was just wondering if these kids 
aren't violating the anti-trust laws." 

“Т don't know about that," my wife 
said, looking out the window, “but if 
you don't get someone to clear that 
snow away soon, you're going to be 
violating the snow removal laws." 

I wasn't very enthusiastic when Jim- 
my knocked on the door. He had 
three other kids with him. “This is 
Lennie," he said, pointing to a pros- 
perous looking, red-cheeked kid. 
"He's our estimator. Alfie over there is 
in charge of tools and equipment. And 
Reggie here, is our safety supervisor." 

“And what do you do?" I asked, 
already disheartened beyond recovery 
at the sight of this expensive crew. 

“Somebody's got to look after 
things in general," Jimmy answered. 
“I run a first class shop.” 

Lennie made some quick calcula- 
tions on his expensively-bound note 
pad. “We're really working very close 
with you, because you're a neighbor," 
he finally said, *We'll do the job for 
only twelve bucks. Sign the contract." 

"Young man," I said indignantly. 
“When I was your age, I was more 
than thrilled to get fifty cents to shovel 
twice as much snow as this." 

Reggie chimed in. “That's medieval 
history, pal. We kids got more brains 
today. Besides, you're wasting our 
high-priced time. Let's go, men." 

I returned to the house and had a 
phenobarb on the rocks and then I 
dialed Ralphie. "Hi," I said. "How 
about dropping over right away and 
shoveling some snow for me. And 
listen, I'm not going to give you an- 
other opportunity like this." 

"Who are you calling?" my wife 
interrupted. 

"Ralphie," I replied, placing my 
hand over the mouthpiece. 

“Ralphie who?" 

“Ralphie, our insurance agent." 


Open 7 days 
a week 
Monday 
through 
Saturday 
11 a.m. to 9 p.m. 
Sunday 
12 noon to 8 p.m. 


The Cock 'n Bull of Peddler's Vil: 
lage, specializing in chicken and 
beef — steaks broiled over glowing 
open Hearth. 


he Cock "n Bull 


Peddler's Village, Lahaska 794-7051 


HENTOWN 
COUNTRY STORE 
PEDDLERS VILLAGE 
LAHASEA. BUCES CO. PA. 


WM. H. STAHL, CHEVROLET 


SOUTHAMPTON 
265 STREET ROAD ELmwood 7-2295 


The 


KNIT KNACK 
SHOP 


*Let us keep you in stitches for 
the long winter hours ahead . .” 


Come in and choose from 
dozens of Crewel, Cross-stitch, 
Appliqué, Needlepoint and 
Knit Kits. 


Peddler’s Village, Labaska 
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HATBORO, PA. 


os 2.3800 


Gamburgs 
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101 S. York Rd. 
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FLOWERS 


DISTINCTIVE 
FLORAL ARRANGEMENTS 


OS 2-0440 
16 N. York Rd. 
Hatboro, Pa. 


GLENN KAISER 
SPORTING GOODS 
41 South York Road 
Hatboro 
Osborne 2-3318 


The May 
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tion. The bill has also shown how 
poverty is blended into our social, 
economic, political and religious val- 
ues and systems. Alleviating poverty 
and removing its causes will not be 
easy, and the entire community must 
participate since these causes are com- 
plex. The Council is known as a 
“Community Action Agency,” with 
emphasis on the entire community act- 
ing. No one program will solve the 
problems, and no one segment of so- 
ciety can solve them. The Act has 
helped to stimulate business and com- 
mercial interests to modify policies 
and develop programs. We need a 
balance of private and public initiative. 

The United States spends millions 
of dollars in a space vehicle which 
fails; we shrug our shoulders and say 
“that’s the way it goes.” I dislike mis- 
use of monies also, but I maintain 
that for years our society has develop- 
ed the natural and physical resources 
of our Nation; and now it is time to 
develop our human resources. This 
will cost money and mistakes will be 
made. 

Our society will need to accept the 
fact, which it hasn’t yet, that there will 
always be dependent people; but we 
must not forget that dependency for an 
individual is never satisfactory and 
deep within each person resides the 
desire to be independent. We do not 
question medial strips or guard rails 
along the highway to prevent automo- 
bile accidents. Similarly, I think we 
must support, in our mobile, auto- 
mated and basically urban society, suf- 
ficient health, welfare and educational 
guard rails to provide not over-pro- 
tection, but quality services to protect 
families and individuals at critical 
points in their lives. 

The elimination of poverty may not 
occur by the 200th anniversary of our 
nation, nor even in the decade fol- 
lowing that. But can we live without 
shame if we do not try? 


Bridal do 


PERSONALIZED SERVICE By MAY TOWNSEND 
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e Mother of the Bride % Accessories 
Featuring the exciting new Spring line of 


bridals and formals 


For Appointment... 
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Call OS 2-6160 
Wed. - Thurs. - Fri, ‘til 9 p.m. 


219 NORTH YORK ROAD., HATBORO, PA. 
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COMPLETE WIG SERVICE 
Fashion for the 


style-conscious 
woman 
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HATBORO. PA 
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THE LATE BOURGEOIS WORLD 
by Nadine Gordimer (The Viking 
Press, Inc. $3.50) 

This is the story of a day in the 
life of a white woman in South Africa 
who receives a telegram in the morn- 
ing that her ex-husband, an ineffec- 
tual rebel against the white rule, has 
committed suicide and a visit in the 
evening from one of the black world's 
up-and-coming young leaders who 
poses the need for her help in their 
cause. The book leaves her ready to 
take the plunge into the risky business 
of helping the black world topple her 
own. This is a very short (120 pages), 
well written novel in which the heroine 
is moved about skillfully in the past, 
present and future. Her son, her lover, 
her shadowy ex-husband, and the 
young black leader are all vital and are 
presented one by one as an intimate 
part of her life. Altogether an able 
novel concerned with one of the 
world's most difficult problems — a 
human race divided. 


F. K. Brown 


THE JEWEL IN THE CROWN 
by Paul Scott (William Morrow & 
Company, Inc. $5.95) 

This is a long, thoughtful, fascinat- 
ing novel of the interaction of the Eng- 
lish and the Indian in India during the 
early years of World War II, though 
the story moves backwards and for- 
wards, delving into the past and look- 
ing back from a future when India 
had been granted her independence. 
An uprising of Indian rebels, the rape 
of an English girl, the death of an 
Indian teacher trying to protect his 
English superior are at the heart of 
this tale. The reader is asked to vir- 
tually peel his way down through lay- 
ers of the insights of the novel's char- 
acters, each of whom approach this 
nugget of the plot from different 
directions, different viewpoints. Mr. 
Scott writes exceedingly well and has 
provided in this provocative novel a 
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fascinating excursion into the collision 
of the races. 


F. K. Brown 
MISS PICKTHORN AND 
MR. HARE 
by May Sarton 


W. W. Norton & Company, Inc. 
New York $3.50 

This is a brief and lovely fable of 
rare quality, so rare as to hint at the 
mystic. Two oldish and lonely people, 
retired from life's labor, are separated 
by more than the road that runs be- 
tween her substantial New England 
home and comfortable routine and his 
patched-up chickenhouse and addic- 
tion to treasure hunting on the town 
dump. In the end she finds herself the 
greater beneficiary, for he, having only 
himself to give, bears the greater gift. 


F. K. Brown 
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and Loan Association 
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But somehow, Fritzell managed. 
He was not squashed by the brush, and 
he did not fall and drown in the water. 
Nor was he flicked off when Philo- 
mene's mistress dried her with a fluffy 
towel. Although he did nearly come to 
grief when she combed out Philo- 
mene's snowy ‘curls. Then he had to 
leap back and forth between the teeth 
of the comb, getting his feet tangled 
in the damp strands of hair, and 
tumble-saulting down Philomene’s 
back. 

“Why did I ever want a city life?” 
he moaned, as he lay cold and trem- 
bling on Philomene's head. “How 
could a satin lounge coat ever com- 
pare with bouncing over the weeds 
and grasses? How could a silken top- 
knot ever be better than cozy, com- 
forting safe matted hair?” 

“I expect that dirty yellow hound 
on the farm gave Phil those fleas,” he 
suddenly heard Philomene's mistress 
saying. "If I hadn't promised — I 
certainly wouldn't e her visiting 
again next month." 

Next month! Fritz had forgotten! 
What a magnificent, wonderful ray of 
hope! *Kerchoo! Kerchoo! Kerchoo!" 
he sneezed. "If only I can hang on 
until next month —" 

But it was a very thin and exhausted 
flea who, when "next month" came, 
managed to jump back into Bobo's 
hair — almost missing him completely 
and having to crawl slowly and pain- 
fully up his tail. 

"Oh, those narrow s!" he 
remembered fearfully when he reached 
the safety of his nest. “Oh that water, 
that soap, that brush, that towel — 
that terrible sea-sickness, and that 
awful sneezing!" 

Had Fritz but known it — he had 
also had one other very narrow escape. 
Fortunately, a flea's sneeze is a very 
small sound indeed — or Philomene's 
mistress would have heard him, and 
found him, and SQUASHED him for 
sure! 
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who have been with Sinkler as 
long as 40 years. Our staff of 35 
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IN THE WOODS 


Near Doylestown in good residentiol area. 
5 year old ranch house has living room 
with fireplace, full dining room, modern 
kitchen, 3 bedrooms, 2 ceramic tile baths. 
Hot water oil heat. Plastered walls. Full 
basement. Breezeway. 2 car garage. Newly 
listed ot $26,900. For appts. coll: 
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WATSON'S INSURANCE 
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Doylestown, Pa. 
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BUCKS COUNTY 


Restored farm house on 32 fenced acres. 
Living room, dining room with fireplace, 
den with fireplace, modern kitchen, 
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baths. 

Large barn, tack room, indoor 
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Are you looking for a home in Central 
Bucks? The perfect home for you and 
your family. designed and built to ‘suit 
your needs and incorporating your "pet 


ideas“ on the site of your choice? Then 
wee 


A. C. Elfman & Sons 


Designers ond Builders af Better Houses 
Since 1909 
348-4320 


$6 $. Moin St. Doylestown 


82 HIGH BEAUTIFUL ACRES 


A spacious stone house atop a hill, en- 
circled by lovely grounds, old shade, ma- 
ture shrubbery, a liveable stone guest 
house, a large stone barn with modern 
apartment and 82 beautiful acres with 
frontage on Tohickon creek, make this 
our outstanding new listing—$125,000. 
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FIRST NATIONAL BANK 
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